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NOTICES OF CARLO DOLCI. 
(With an Engraving from his “Salvator Mundi.”) 


‘“‘ Tue Florentine school,” says Lanzi, in his History of Painiing, “(I do 
not speak of its greatest masters, but of the general practice of the others,) 
had no great merit in colouring, from which .Mengs was induced to deno- 
minate it a melancholy school : nor did it excel in-its drapery, from which 
arose the saying, that the drapery of figures appeared to be fashioned with 
economy in Florence. ; 

‘< It did not shine in power of relief, a study not’ generally cultivated till 
the last century; nor did it exhibit much beauty, because, long destitute of 
fine Grecian statues, Florence was late in ponent the Venus; and only 
through the attention of the Grand Duke , has been enriched by 
the Apollo, the group of Niobe, and other choice specimens. From these 
circumstances, this school aimed only at a fidelity of representation, that 
resembles the works of those who copied exactly from nature, and in gene- 
ral made a judicious selection of its objects. It could not boast: of supe- 
rior grouping in the composition of a picture, and it was more inclined to 
erase a superfluous figure, than to add one unnecessarily to the rest. In 
grace, in design, and in historic ae it excels most other schools ; 
chiefly resulting from the great learning that always adorned this city, and 
invariably gave a bias to the erudition of her artists. 

*« Design forms the peculiar excellence of this school, and its hereditary pa- 
trimony, to which the national characteristic of minute correctness has greatly 
contributed ; and it may justly be observed, that this people has excelled 
others no less in the symmetrical delineation of the figure, than in purity 
of idiom. It may also boast of having produced a great many excellent 
painters in fresco ; an art so superior to that of painting in oil, that Bonar- 
ruoti looked on the latter as mere sport, when compared with the former, 
as it necessarily requires great dexterity, and the talent of executing well, 
and with rapidity, very difficult attainments in any profession. This 
school had but few engravers on copper, from which circumstance, though 
abounding in historians, and rich in paintings, it has not a sufficient num- 
ber of prints to make it known in proportion to its merit ; a defect which 
the Etruria Pittrice has in some measure supplied. Finally, the reader 
may indulge in this very just reflection, that the Florentine school 
first taught the method of proceeding scientifically, and according to 
general rules. Some other schools have originated in an attentive con- 
sideration of natural effects; by mechanically imitating, if we may be 
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allowed the expression, the external appearances of objects. But Vinci 
and Bonarruoti, the two great luminaries of this school, like true philoso- 
phers, pointed out the immutable objects and established laws of nature, 
thence deducing rules which their successors, both at home and abroad, 
have followed with great benefit to the art.” 

Of this school was Carlo Dolci. He was a disciple of Iacopo Vignoli, 
to whose memory no pupil did equal honour. He was born at Florence, 
in the year 1616. His style of painting was chiefly remarkable for elabo- 
rateness and exquisite finish. He was remarkably slow in the execution 
of his works, and is even reported to have suffered a temporary aberration 
of mind, on seeing Luca Giordano execute more with his pencil in four 
or five hours, than he could have done in so many months. He painted 
some portraits, but an idea of the general style of his painting is conveyed 
by the engraving which adorns our present number. His subjects were 
chiefly sacred, and were managed with great feeling in the design, and 
even fastidiousness of taste in the execution. He died at Florence in the 
year 1686, at the age of 70. 

In the works of the Italian historian from whom we have already 
quoted, we have the following criticism on the style of Carlo Dolci :— 

*“< Dolci holds the same rank in the Florentine, that Sassoferrato holds 
in the Roman school. Both, though destitute of great powers of inven- 
tion, obtained great reputation for Madonnas and similar small subjects, 
which have now become extremely valuable ; for the wealthy, desirous of 
possessing pictures at once estimable and religious, to hang up in their 
oratories, have brought those two masters into great request, notwith- 
standing that they operated on very different principles. Carlo is not 
so celebrated for beauty, (for he was, like his master, a mere naturalist,) 
as for the exquisite pains with which he finished every thing, and the 
genuine expression of certain affecting emotions ; such as the patient suf- 
fering of Christ, or of the Virgin Mary; the penitential compunction of a 
Saint, or the holy confidence of a Martyr devoting himself as a victim for 
the living God. The colouring and general tone of his pictures accord 
with the idea of the passion ; nothing is turgid or bold; all is modesty, 
repose, and placid harmony. In him we may retrace the manner of 
Rosseli brought to perfection, as we sometimes can view the features of the 
grandsire in his descendants. A few of his larger works still remain, such 
as the S. Antonio, in the royal museum ; the Conception of our Lady, in 
the possession of the Marquis Rinuccini; also a very few of his subjects 
from profane story, a few of his portraits, and the celebrated figure of 
Poetry in the palace of Prince Corsini. His small pictures, for each of 
which he usually received 100 crowns, are very numerous; and were fre- 
quently repeated by himself or by his pupils, Alessandro Lomi and Barto- 
lommeo Mancini; and often by Agnese Dolci, his daughter, a good artist, 
and follower of the style of her father; but not his equal. His two 
Madonnas, in the cabinet of the Grand Duke, and his martyrdom of Saint 
Andrew, in the possession of the Marquis Gerini, have been often copied. 

Of the private history of Carlo Dolci, of the early portion of his life, of 
the nature of his education, and of his private character, but little is known. 
It is only of the founders of schools of painting, that any minute details 
descend to posterity. Carlo Dolci was a disciple and an imitator; and 
whatever, therefore, may have been his worth, it is only to be discovered in 
the achievements of his own pencil. 
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ON THE INCONSISTENCIES AND CRIMES OF COMMUNITIES. 


oqueseece 
DEFENDIT NUMERUS.—Horace. 
cqmmmmninincensat 


Human nature has been justly termed “a bundle of inconsistencies.” This is sufficiently 
true of individuals, to justify the adage, The varying states of the human mind under 
the influence of mood and feeling, the fluctuations to which it is subject, in consequence 
of its connexion with a physical system which is ina great measure at the mercy of 
external and uncontrollable agency, no less than its dependence upon circumstances and 
events entirely without the sphere of its direction, sufficiently demonstrate the truth of 
this humiliating statement. But, perhaps, it is still more strikingly true of human nature, 
considered collectively, than it is of the majority of individuals. In their social capacity, 
men seem but little sensible of the weight of personal responsibility. “ Defendit 
numerus.” The guilt of any practice, or of any bad system of social regulation, is divided 
among a multitude ; and as each individual professes but a limited influence upon the 
notions and conduct of the whole, so he acknowledges but a slender share of account- 
ability for the conduct of the community to which he belongs. Hence opinions pass 
uncontradicted, and practices are pursued, among societies which claim a high character 
for conscientiousness, and even for Christian principle, which would be indignantly dis- 
avowed by the large majority of individuals. 

The proof of these remarks may be read upon the very surface of national history ; and 
certainly the records of our own country and of our own times furnish ample illustration 
of their truth. It has, for example, been ever received as one of the fundamental 
principles of our political constitution, that the third estate of the realm is to 
consist of a perfect representation of the people. It is this principle which com- 
pletes the boasted harmony of our system of government; and it is only on this 
principle that our nation can be considered to possess that freedom which every 
Englishman claims as his birthright. Indeed, it has ever been held as of the nature of an 
axiom, and has been assumed as such in the House of Commions, in the days of its 
foulest corruption. Yet who, that compares the present constitution of that House, with 
what it was but five years ago, can fail to perceive that if it is now any thing like a repre- 
sentation of the people of England, it was then any thing else than this? And, who that 
compares even its present constitution with that which is assigned to it in theory, can 
doubt that many important changes must pass upon it still, before it fulfils its appointed 
functions, and completes the integrity of that system which it goes to constitute? Yet 
but a few years prior to the corrective measures which have been recently adopted, this 
intelligent, thinking, and moral nation viewed, with almost entire indifference, the wide 
deviation of this branch of their legislature from its proper character, and quietly 
tolerated all the abominations, political, moral, and religious, to which that deviation 
gave rise. 

Let us imagine a political millennium. Let us suppose (and it is not a chimerica] 
supposition, ) a state of things in which our posterity shall legislate upon those inviolable 
principles of moral truth, by which, as a Christian nation, we now profess to be guided ; 
in which they shall not only acknowledge, but feel, that what is morally wrong can never 
be politically right ; that “ justice is itself the standing policy of civil society,” and that 
any departure from it, under any circumstances, is no policy at all. Should the records 
of our national iniquity be preserved until that time, (and they will probably be very 
ancient and disputable documents long before it arrives,) the historical students of that 
day will become acquainted with the following facts: that in the 18th century, the par- 
liament of this country listened to the eloquence and the political wisdom of some of the 
most illustrious men that ever adorned it; that their deliberations were sanctified (as 
some thought) by the presence of the ministers of religion ; that the equitable adminis- 
tration of the laws was secured by publicity, as well as by the vigilance of the legislature, 
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and of the people at large ; that education was making a progress unexampled in the 
history of the world ; that the spirit of liberty was at its height ; and that the Christian 
religion was dominant at home, and spreading abroad. They will read, that at this very 
time, under the sanction of this Government, and with scarcely a dissentient voice among 
its subjects, the unoffending inhabitants of the distant and almost unknown coasts of Africa 
were visited by English vessels, stolen from their homes, conveyed to our West Indian 
colonies in such numbers, that a large proportion of them invariably perished on the 
passage by suffocation, neglect, or punishment ; that they were there separated and sold, 
and, while all the attachments of nature and instinct were lacerated and festering, the 
memory of these ills was effaced by a series of inconceivable toils and torments, from 
which they were only relieved by a mortality unknown except under the immediate inflic- 
tions of the Divine judgments. They will learn that a few individuals of singular philan- 
thropy arose, who deeply felt, and inveighed against, the injustice and atrocity of this 
system, and devoted their lives to its extirpation; but that they were very generally 
regarded as enthusiasts, who were willing to sacrifice the commercial interests of their 
country to certain abstract principles of their own. That, after years of futile effort, the 
reins of government were placed in the hands of one, whose benevolence was as ample as 
his genius, and who bequeathed his name to immortality, linked with the ABOLITION oF 
THE SLAVE TRADE. 

But with what unmeasured indignation and contempt will they view the conduct of 
their ancestors subsequently to this great act of justice. That a Christian nation, after 
having thus slowly and reluctantly yielded to the imperative claims of humanity, after 
having committed themselves to the principle upon which the continuance of slavery 
must be condemned as the last of atrocities, should have still continued carefully to rear 
slaves, and only so far altered the laws affecting them, as to make them a contraband 
article of import ; worst of all, that they should have visited with the most malignant perse- 
cution those who dared to speak to them of hope even beyond the grave, and to mitigate 
the horrors of bondage by announcing “ a rest that remaineth ;”—surely, if such persons 
as have been supposed, should read and believe these accounts, they would blush to 
belong to the same species as ourselves. We may, however, imagine that they 
would read on, with some degree of curiosity, to discover what we proposed to ourselves 
in this monstrous inconsistency and atrocity ; and at length they will satisfactorily trace 
it to a general preference of one kind of sugar to another, and a prevalent taste for rum 
and water, and cigars !! 

But leaving hypothesis. It is not too much to assert,—that no man, of average good 
sense and good feeling, would tolerate improprieties analagous to these in his own house- 
hold, or in any social system under his exclusive control; and that, not from their inter- 
ference with his own comfort, but from their inconsistence with the universally received 
principles of equity. Yet society tolerates them ; and finds its defence, as one would 
suppose, in the same excuses as might be framed by a riotous mob, in which the 
ringleaders would plead that they were impelled forward involuntarily by the multitude 
in their rear ; while the multitude would plead their ignorance of the mischief which was 
done by the foremost. 

But, perhaps, the strongest instance of inconsistency between the opinions of each 
individual, and the almost universal conduct of society, is to be found in the practice of 
duelling. There can be little doubt as to the origin of this absurd and barbarous custom. 
It is a relic of one of the most gross and stupid superstitions which ever disgraced human 
nature—that of litigation by combat. The principle in which this practice originated, 
namely, that God would decide for the right, in every instance of dispute, by the death 
of the injuring party, is sufficiently absurd ; and is only to be accounted for by the utter 
ignorance and barbarism of those who adopted it. But this principle has long been 
abandoned. The practice is continued on very different grounds ; but these, while they 
are more wicked, are equally irrational and indefensible. It is manifest that the practice of 
duelling is not now regarded as a mode of revenge, else it would be punished with death ; 
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for it is “ malice aforethought,” which, in the eye of the law, constitutes murder. 
Again, as a means of reparation, it is utterly absurd ; for the injured party generally 
subjects himself to a degree of danger equal to that incurred by the aggressor, and con- 
sequently runs an even chance of adding mutilation or death to the injury he has pre- 
viously sustained. It is impossible, therefore, to attribute this motive to the challenger, 
except in those few cases in which the chances are known to be in his favour. The 
principle by which duellists are generally actuated appears to be this—that the com- 
mission of the affront supposes that the party against whom it is committed will be 
afraid to resent it, and therefore virtually charges him with cowardice ; but cowardice, 
in warlike and chivalrous nations, is held as a crime which renders a man infamous, and 
ought to exclude him from society; and the stigmatized party feels himself, in conse- 
quence, bound to prove his courage by fighting the aggressor. Now, we imagine that, 
whatever be the result of a duel, it will be difficult, morally, to clear the duellist of all 
the sin which attaches to suicide, to murder, or to both ; the latter, vertainly the most 
frightful accumulation of guilt which any single action can involve. At all events, we 
will hazard an opinion, that no man accepts a challenge, without a distinct conviction of 
the heinousness of his conduct ; but he dares not endure the alternative. “ The state of 
society,” says he, “ obliges me to this; else, I must prepare for the stigma and sneer 
of my associates ; and that, I dare not and will not incur.” In this, which we are per- 
suaded is the true point of view, the conduct of the party alluded to assumes a character 
which, if the subject were not a solemn one, would be unspeakably ridiculous. His 
conscience and his instincts revolt from this mode of proving his courage ; but he adopts 
it because he dares not incur the consequences of declining it—that is, (as he knows that 
every body will perceive, ) because he is fearful of being thought afraid todo so!! The 
peculiar character of the logic by which the duellist arrives at his conclusion, will, 
perhaps, suggest to the reader a reason why the practice is so prevalent in the sister 
kingdom. 

But it is not only the principle of duelling which is indefensible and absurd, the 
most monstrous inconsistencies are involved in the practice. Can any thing be imagined 
more preposterous than that the first General of the present day, covered with the glory 
of a hundred victories, at the summit of reputation both as a soldier and a commander, 
and occupying the most important station in the government of his country, should feel 
it necessary, in order to prove his courage, to exchange shots with a harmless and 
respectable country gentleman, who happened to be a little bilious and irritable? Yet 
this farce we have seen enacted in our own day. We had hoped, indeed, that this 
occurrence would have been the means of exploding the custom, by demonstrating such an 
intolerable absurdity. But this appears to have been premature ; it has but recently, in 
the Ilouse of Commons, received the virtual sanction of one of the most influential and 
respected members of the present government, whose excellent sense and proverbial 
goodness of heart were unable to stand against the fashion of his associates ; who lost 
the opportunity of distinguishing himself by an open reprobation of this absurdity, and 
was content to rank among the fops and fools of his day. 

Here, then, is a striking instance of inconsistency and guilt, peculiar to men in their 
collective capacity. A practice which would be repudiated by each individual com- 
posing society, is retained by each, because society enforces it! This is scarcely too 
strong a statement of the case. And whence are we to expect the remedy? Upon 
the infatuation which dictates this childish practice, all argument is lost and thrown away. 
Moreover, it has already been so unmercifully burlesqued and caricatured, that we can 
hope for but little effect from ridicule, unless some second Cervantes should arise, and 
level against it the laughter of the world, 

This is, it must be confessed, a most humiliating, though, we believe, a just view of 
society : need we go far for the inferences to which it leads, and the lessons it is adapted 
to impress? A very cursory examination of the inconsistencies which we have indicated, 
will convince us that they are mainly attributable to the want of independence and deci- 
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sion of mind, They could never have originated, except from the universal surrender of 
the right of private judgment ; and nothing more is necessary to explode them at once 
and for ever, than a general or even a partial assertion of that right. However true it is 
that “jin the multitude of counsellors there is safety,” it is equally true that “ where no 
counsel is, the people fall;” that the large majority of society never think for themselves, 
and are helplessly dependent for the accuracy of their notions on those to whom they 
yield a servile acquiescence : surely, in bending to such a majority, we shall “ follow 
the multitude to do evil.” Apart from the ignominy of this “ passive obedience,” as 
involving the surrender of that freedom of mind which is the birthright and the glory of 
human nature, it is chargeable with a high degree of moral turpitude, as evincing an 
utter insensibility to the value of truth, and the consequent sacredness of opinion. The 
charge of eccentricity, therefore, (except on those points which “come home to every 
man’s business and bosom,” and on which, therefore, each individual thinks for himself,) 
appears to be one of a very light, and often of a very enviabie character. While the 
monstrous inconsistencies and vices which we have noticed, and which will probably 
Suggest others to the mind of the thoughtful reader, receive the blind and tacit sanction 
of the community ; eccentricity must wear the aspect of a duty, and that conformity to 
which it is opposed, however favourable it may be to the repose of society, is chargeable 
with all the results which follow from those fatal slumbers. 

There is such a thing as the despotism of the many, far more to be feared than that 
of any individual. To the latter species of tyranny, Providence has appointed some 
mitigations, by limiting the term of life, and the sphere of personal influence. But 
though individual tyrants die off (through God’s mercy) and “ go to their own place,” 
this more formidable tyrant, this “ bellua multorum capitum,” never dies, but continues 
from generation to generation, to rivet upon men the fetters of custom, the more fatally 
secure from being neither seen nor heard,—nor even felt, except when they are 
attempted to be broken. It is evident that this power could never have arrived at the 
illegitimate height which it has attained, had not men lost sight of the fact, that though 
they might act in a collective capacity, they were responsible as individuals. It is then 
the duty of the wise and the good to assert, and act upon this principle, and to draw 
from it the motives which it supplies to decision of character. It is the waut of this 
most ennobling distinction of the human mind, to which most of the inconsistencies and 
crimes of communities are attributable. _It is the cultivation of it to which we must look 
for their only sure and permanent remedy. At the same time, while we connect these 
results with decision of character, it is necessary to distinguish between it, and that 
obstinacy which sometimes resembles it in its operation, but which is a vice as common 
as the virtue which it apes is rare. The essential difference between them is easily 
stated. Obstinacy is the invariable mark of an obtuse and insusceptible mind, and 
consists in immoveable adherence to opinions or purposes, irrespectively of the argu- 
ments and opinions of others; but to decision of character, nothing is more essential 
than extended induction and mature deliberation ; at the same time, the capital dis- 
tinction of the decided mind is, that while it entertains the opinions, arguments, or 
practice of others, they merely enter as elements into a calculation which is throughout 
conducted by itself alone. The essential difference between the genuine and counterfeit, 
between true decision of character and “ that false and contemptible kind of decision 
which we term obstinacy,” has been admirably illustrated by one of the greatest moralists 
of whom our literature can boast, in his incomparable Essay on Decision of Character; 
where he designates obstinacy ‘a temper which can assign no reasons but mere will for 
a constancy, which acts in the nature of dead weight, rather than of strength ; resembling 
less the reaction of a powerful spring than the gravitation of a big stone.” 
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MEMOIR OF THOMAS CORYATE, 
THE TRAVELLER. 


Eccentric biography has its uses, in exhi- 
biting the varieties of human nature, the 

of the passions on the conduct of 
men, Or of certain predominant tendencies 
when destitute of their natural counterac- 
tives, in whom the imagination takes the 
place of reason. Among the strange cha- 
racters that have attracted curiosity, without 
rendering any benefit to themselves or others, 
the subject of this memoir was particularly 
remarkable ; and his history, therefore, may 
afford amusement and instruction. 

Tuomas Coryarte, the son of George 
Coryate, prebendary of York, and rector 
of Odcombe, in Somersetshire, was born in 
the nage-house of the latter place, in 
1577. From Winchester school he went 
to Gloucester Hall, Oxford, where he con- 
tinued three years, and profited consider- 
ably in Latin and Greek, as well as in 
logic and scholastic learning. In 1600, he 
assembled his neighbours at Odcombe, on 
Whitsunday, and with them made a caval- 
cade to Yeovil, where he delivered an oration 
at the cross, to the people of that town, 
and about two thousand persons more, who 
came thither from many places in the 
neighbourhood. His design in this pro- 
ceeding, he says, was to draw a great com- 
pany to Odcombe, for the benefit of the 
church ; the whole stock, for the reparation 
of which, had been expended. On the 
death of his father, soon after, Coryate 
removed to London, and was received 
there into the household of Henry Prince 
of Wales, who allowed him a pension, 
and the attendance of a servant. What 
kind of office he held in the royal house- 
hold is not stated, though it seems to have 
been any thing but honourable, for Dr. 
Fuller says that “ Sweetmeats and Coryate 
made up the last course at all entertain- 
ments ;” indeed, adds the historian, “ he 
was the courtier’s anvil to try their wits 
upon, and sometimes this anvil returned the 
hammers as hard knocks as he received,— 
his bluntness repaying their abuse.” 

Until this time he had lived in obscurity, 
but now he fell into the company of wits, 
who, as Anthony Wood remarks, “ finding 
him little better than a fool in many respects, 
made him their whetstone, and so he 
became notus nimis omnibus.” In the 
beginning of 1608, Coryate commenced 
his travels on foot through Europe. On 
the 14th of May he embarked at Dover, 
and the same day arrived at Calais, from 
whence after a short stay he proceeded to 
Paris. . Through the whole course of his first 
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excursive tour, his residence at one place, 
except at Venice, seldom exceeded a few 
days, He remained at Paris only till the 
28th of May, during which time he visited 
Isaac Casaubon, with whom he had much 
familiar conversation. From Paris he went 
to Lyons, where he had an interview and dis- 
pute with a Turk belonging to the train of 
the French ambassador at Constantinople. 
This Turk, it seems, understood six or seven 
languages, besides Latin, which he spake 
well. Coryate quitted Lyons on the 6th 
of June, and ascended Mount Cenis on the 
11th of the same month. The next day he 
arrived at Turin, where he was severely 
attacked with an inflammation in his hands 
and face. From Turin he went to Milan, 
next to Lodi, and afterwards to Padua, 
where, in the church of St. Anthony, he 
observed a monument, which made him, 
he says, very melancholy ; being that of a 
certain English nobleman, viz., Edward 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, who was 
buried there in the time of Queen Mary. 
He was the son of Henry, Eari of Devon- 
shire and Marquis of Exeter, who was 
beheaded by Queen Mary. “Truly, it 
struck great compassion and remorse in 
me,” observes Coryate, “to see an Eng- 
lishman so ignobly buried. For his body 
lieth in a poore wooden coffin, placed upon 
another Fire monument, having neither 
epitaph nor any other thing to preserve it 
from oblivion, so that I could not have 
known it for an Englishman’s coffin, 
except an English gentleman, my kind 
friend, Mr. George Rooke, had told me of 
it, and shewed me the same.” 

Coryate remained at Padua three days. 
On leaving it, he proceeded to Venice, 
where he arrived on the 24th of June. Of 
this place he speaks with rapture: “ it 
yieldeth,” says he, “ the most glorious and 
heavenly shew upon the water that ever 
any mortal eye beheld ; such a shew as did 
ravish me with delight and admiration,” 
Here he resided six weeks, which he de- 
clares to have been the sweetest time, for 
so much, he ever spent in his life. As at 
Lyons he entered into a dispute with a 
Turk on the truth of the Christian religion ; 
so here he engaged in another, with a Jew- 
ish rabbi, whom he endeavoured to con- 
vert, but without effect, and to the danger 
of his life. ‘* After there had passed many 
vehement speeches, to and fro, betwixt us,” 
says he, “‘ it happened that some forty or 
fifty Jews more flocked about me, and some 
of them began very insolently to swagger with 
me, because I durst reprehend their religion, 
Whereupon fearing lest they would have 
offered ine some violence, I withdrew my- 
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self by little and little towards the bridge, 
at the entrance into the Ghetto, with an 
intent to flee from them ; but, by good for- 
tune, our noble ambassador, Sir Henry 
Wotton, passing under the bridge in his 
gondola at that very time, espyed me 
somewhat earnestly bickering with them ; 
and so, incontinently, sent unto me out of 
his boat one of his principal gentlemen, 
Master Belford, his secretary: who con- 
veyed me safely from these unchristian 
miscreants, which, perhaps, would have 
given me just occasion to forswear any 
more coming to the Ghetto.” 

We next find Coryate visiting a courtesan, 
with the design of converting her; and, it 
must be owned, he gives a very entertain- 
ing account of the manners of these people. 
He d from Venice on the 8th of 
August, and on the 14th arrived at Brescia, 
where, happening to be present at the dedi- 
cation of a new image of the Virgin, he 
secretly stole the idol, and carried it off 
unperceived. His next stage was to 
Bergamo, where he was obliged to take up 
his lodging in a stable with the horses. 
Intending to go through the Grisons’ 
country into Germany, he repaired to a 
monastery to obtain information for his 
journey. He was courteously received, and, 
among the instructions given to him, he 
was particularly warned to avoid a certain 
castle, on the Lake of Como, which was 

i by Spaniards, who would pro. 
bably detain him a prisoner. On the 26th 
he arrived at Zurich, where he was in- 
troduced to Henry Bullinger, nephew of 
the famous Helvetic reformer, who suc- 
ceeded Zuinglius. Coryate stayed here 
only one day, and on the 30th he arrived 
at Basil, from whence he travelled to 
Strasburg. On the 3d of October he 
landed at the custom-house in London, 
having, in less than five months, travelled 
on foot 1975 miles, more than half of 
which he performed with only one pair of 
shoes, These memorable shoes, which, in this 
long peregrination, were only mended once 
at Zurich, our pilgrim, on his return to Od- 
combe, caused to be hung up in the parish 
eharch, as atrophy of the owner’s extra- 
ordinary enterprise. It will give some sur- 

ise to those who have not perused the 
account of his travels, to be informed that 
he was the first Englishman who made use 
of a fork at his meals. His account of this 
novelty is as follows : 

“ Here I will mention a thing that might 
have been spoken of before, in discourse of 
the first Italian town :—I observed a cus- 
tom in all those Italian cities and towns 
through the which I passed, that is not 
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used in any other that I saw in 
my travels; neither do I think that any 
nation of Christendom doth use it, 
but only Italy. The Italians, and also 
most strangers that are visitants in Italy, 
do always, at their meals, use a little fork 
when eat their meat, For, while with 
their knife, which they hold in one hand, 
they cut the meat out of the dish, they 
fasten their fork, which they hold in their 
other hand, upon the same dish, so that 
whatsoever he be that, sitting in the company 
of any others at meal, should unadvisedly 
touch the dish of meat with his fingers, 
from which all at the table do cut, he does 
give occasion of offence unto the company, 
as having transgressed the laws of good 
manners, insomuch that for his error he 
shall be at least brow-beaten, if not repre- 
hended in words. This form of feeding, I 
understand, is generally used in all places 
of Italy: their forks being, for the most 
part, made of iron or steel, and some of 
silver; but those are used only by gentle- 
men. The reason of this their curiosity, 
is, because the Italian cannot, by any 
means, endure to have his dish touched 
with fingers, seeing all men’s fingers are 
not alike clean. Hereupon I, myself, 
thought good to imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of meat, not only 
while I was in Italy, but also in Germany, 
and oftentimes in England since I came 
home; being once quipped for that fre- 
quent using of my fork, by a certain 
learned gentleman, a familiar friend of 
mine, one Mr. Laurence Whitaker, who, 
in his merry humour, doubted not to call 
me at table, Furcifer, only for using a 
fork at feeding, but for no other cause.” 

Coryate prided himself, and not without 
reason, in being the first to introduce the 
fork into his native country ; and if he had 
no other merit, he deserved to be comme- 
morated on this account, 

Upon this subject it may not be amiss to 
add an historical remark. In the ruins of 
Pompeii, spoons have been discovered, but 
no forks; whence it is inferred, that the 
Romans, at least before Titus, had no such 
table utensil. Nor is it known that at any 
later period, the ancient world ever adopted 
such articles. Peter Damianus tells us, 
that in the year 939 Giovanni, a son of Aso, 
doge of Venice, married at Constantinople 
a lady of luxurious habits. He adds, 
“ Cibos quoque suos manibus non tangebat, 
sed ab eunuchis ejus alimenta queque mi- 
nutius concidebantur in frusta ; que mox 
illa quibusdam furcinulis aureis atque 
bidentibus ori suo liguriens adhibebat.” 
Hence it appears that two-pronged forks 
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to eat with were yet a novelty in Italy in 
the year 1000. Forks, then, were imported 
from the east, and were probably invented 
at Constantinople. . 

Fynes Moryson, in his Itinerary, about 
the same time with Coryate, speaking of 
his bargain with the master of the vessel 
which conveyed him from Venice to Con- 
stantinople, says, ‘We agreed with the 
master himself, who, for seven golden 
crowns by the month, paid by each of us, 
did courteously admit us to his table, and 
gave us good diet, serving each man with 
his knife and spoone, and his forke to hold 
the meat while he cuts it, (for they hold it 
ill-manners that one should touch the meat 
with his hand,) and with a glass or cup to 
drink in, peculiar to himself.” 

Coryate, on his return to England, 
retired to Odcombe, to prepare the nar- 
rative of his adventures for the press, in 
which labour he employed five months. 
Having completed his task, he was desirous 
of obtaining permission to publish the work, 
for which purpose, he wrote this letter to Sir 
Michael Hickes, desiring his interest with the 
Earl of Salisbury,to obtain a license,whichwas 
granted, and the work soon after appeared. 

“ Right worshipful, and generous Sir,— 
Though I feare I shall incur your reprehen- 
sion, for presuming to write unto your 
worship; yet I hope the superficial ac- 


quaintance which I had with you lately at 
Mr. Ingram’s (where it pleased you, after a 
very debonaire and courteous manner, to 
take notice of me,) will in some sort dis- 


pense with my bouldnesse. I write unto 
you, partly by way of deprecation for my 
error, committed at that time at Mr. 
Ingram’s table, which I beseech you to 
impute, not to any voluntarie malipertnesse 
of mine, but rather to the merry prompt- 
ing of that jovial black-bearded gentleman, 
that sat next unto me, who, you know, is 
soe much given to his wapamoya, and 
libertie of speech, that sometimes he will 
not sticke amicissimum quempiam per- 
stringere, even to glaunce with some 
exquisite straine of witte, at the dearest 
freinde he hath; partly also for that I am 
soe bould to insinuate myselfe unto you, 
with a suite, whereunto if it shall please 
you to condescend, not onely I myselfe 
shall be obliged unto you for it, in the 
strictest bonde of true observance till I 
suffer the fatall dissolution of my bodie 
and sowle, but, perhaps, many notable 
members of other commonwealths may 
render no small thankes unto you for the 
same. Therefore, without any long intro- 
ductions to discover unto you the summe 
of the matter, it is thus: having travelled 
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about two years since in those seven famous 
countries—France, Savoy, Italie, Rhetia, 
commonly called the Grisons’ countrie, 
Helvetia, alias Swicerland, some of 
High Germanie, and the Netherlands, I 
was disposed to turne my microcosme, 
(a phrase that a certaine learned gentleman 
not long ago made of me,) into eyes, I 
meane to prie into all thinges of chiefest 
remarque, that were obvious unto my eyes, 
in every place where I travelled, in soe 
much that by my incessant industrie, and 
herculean toyle, I wrote soe many obser- 
vations in the foresayed countries, as have 
filled very neare four quires of pares hav- 
ing in the space of five months surveyed 
forty-seven cities ; and this my itineraire I 
have concealed so long, that it seemed 
cum lineis ac blattis rixari, (as eloquent 
Angeleus Politian writeth of certaine of 
his bookes, in an epistle to Laurentius 
Medices, Duke of Florence,) determining 
indeed rather Thetidi aut Veneris eas 
largiri marito, than to evulge them to the 
light of my countrie, before the consum- 
mation of my future travels, which I thinke 
will be very neare ten yeares hence, but 
some of my deare friendes, especially a 
certaine learned gentleman, one Mr. Law- 
rence Whitaker, hath made such impor- 
tunities of persuasions unto me, who 
amongst other things, alleged that excellent 
proverbiall verse, 


Tlo\Ad perakd medet ebdAucog raixeheog axpe. 


I have confidently resolved, by God’s gra- 
cious permission, to imprint the observa- 
tions of my past travels, for the benefite of 
my travelling countriemen, before I goe 
abroad againe, for which cause, determin- 
ing to dedicate them to the Prince, I went 
lately to his highnesse, pronounced an 
oration unto him, before a great assemblie 
of courtiers, and withal presented unto 
him my journall, who soe graciously 
accepted it, that he hath promised to enter- 
taine the dedication thereof. Since which 
time I have laboured very much about the 
licensing of my booke, that it might be 
yrinted, first with the late Archbishop of 
Cuanbeny whose sudden death hath 
much defeated my designment, after that 
with some of the High Commissioners, and 
the Bishop of London, of whom I cannot 
get an approbation, seeing it is not in their 
power to allowe any bookes to be printed 
(as they affirme) but theologicall, soe that 
the whole scope of my suite unto your 
worship doth tend unto this, that you 
would vouchsafe to intercede for me unto 
my Lorde Treasurer, that it would please 
his Lordship to give order that it might be 
P 183.—VOL, XVI, 
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in London, with some expedition. 
Prince not onely approving, yea, 
applauding it, together with all those 
selected flowers of gentilitie that flourish in 
his princely courte, but also earnestly 
expecting it, especially since there is not 
as much as one line contained in my whole 
journall, that maketh against other state, or 
any forraine prince Seainionis with us, 
or against religion or good manners; my 
booke containing principally the most 
remarkable antiquities of those cities that I 
et yea, a so many of them, 
that you will on me, though I 
think ere no man of other nation, since the 
incarnation of Christ, hath observed more, 
for the time, in the forsayd countries, which 
I hope you will not hold to be unlikely, if 
yn did but knowe what intolerable paynes 
tooke in my travells, both by day and 
night, scarce affording myselfe two hours 
rest, sometimes, of the whole twenty-four, 
in the citie of Venice, by reason of my con- 
tinuall writing; whereupon divers English- 
men that lay in the same house with me, 
observing my extreme watchings, wherewith 
I did grievously excruciate my bodie, in- 
stantly desired me to pitie myselfe, and not 
to kill myselfe with my inordinate labours. 
To conclude, if it shall please your worship 
to gratifie me in this my earnest supplica- 
tion, you will add unto me very spurres 
of diligence, and give me wonderful en- 
couragement, to observe such thinges in 
my future travells as, I doubt not, but shall 
be acceptable to the King and Queen 
themselves, and all their Royal children, as 
also to the greatest Peers and Nobles of 
this Kingdom; in hope whereof I will 
commend your worship to the gracious 
clientale of the omnipotent Jehova. 
From my Chamber in Bowe-lane, this 
15th of November, 1610. 
Your worship’s most suppliant Beadsman, 
Tienes Coryarte, 


His request was granted, and in 1611 
the work appeared under the following 
title, “ Coryate’s Crudities hastily gobbled 
up in Five Months’ Travells in France, 
Savoy, Italy, Rhetia, (commonly called 
the Grisons’ country,) Helvetia, alias Swit- 
zerland, some parts of High Germany, and 
the Netherlands, newly digested in the 
hungry aire of Odcombe in the county of 
Somerset, and now dispersed to the nou- 
rishment of the travelling members of this 
kingdome.” 

The volume is in quarto; and in the 
dedication to the Prince of Wales, the 
author takes notice that the publishing of 
his book was chiefly owing to the importu- 


— 


nity of some of his friends, especially Mr, 
Lionel Cranfield, afterwards Earl of Mid- 
dlesex, and Mr. Laurence Whitaker, Secre- 
tary to Sir Edward, Philips, Master of the 
Rolls; and in the Introduction to the 
verses made upon him and his book by 
most of the men of wit and learning of that 
age, in which they ridicule him in a style 
of high panegyric, which he does not seem 
to have been sensible of himself; he pro- 
fesses that the greatest part of those verses 
were sent to him voluntarily from divers of 
his friends, from whom he expected no 
such courtesy ; and that when he found 
them so numerous, he had resolved to put 
a thousand of them into an Inder Expur- 
gatorius. But the Prince, who had evi- 
dently some share in the diversion which 
the preposterous vanity of our author gave 
to the public, laid upon him a strict and 
express command to print all those verses 
which he had read to his Highness. 

Among the numerous writers who con- 
tributed, by their praises, to the sale of the 
book, which was printed at the expense of 
the author, were Ben Johnson, Sir John 
Harrington, Dudley Digges, afterwards 
Master of the Rolls; Richard Martin, 
Recorder of London; Lawrence Whitaker; 
Hugh Holland, the traveller; John Hos- 
kyns, Sergeant at Law, and a Welsh Judge; 
Inigo Jones ; Christopher Brook, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn; Richard Corbet, afterwards 
Bishop of Norwich ; John Owen, the Epi- 
grammatist ; Thomas Farnaby, the School- 
master ; John Donne, Dean of St. Paul’s ; 
Michael Drayton; Henry Peacham, Author 
of the Compleat Gentleman, &c. The 
verses are in English, Latin, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Welsh, and even Irish. 
Appended to the volume are some Latin 
poems by the author's father, who appears 
from them to have possessed considerable 
learning and genius. 

The author had the honour of presenting 
copies of this work to the King, the Queen, 
Prince Henry, the Duke of York, and the 
Princess Elizabeth, to each of whom he 
made an oration, which he afterwards pub- 
lished. 

In the same year he published, also, in 
quarto, “ Coryate’s Crambe, or his Colewort 
twice soddin, and now served in with 
other Macaronicke Dishes, as the Second 
Course to his Crudities.” 

On the 20th of October, 1612, after 
taking leave of his countrymen, by an 
oration, spoken at the Cross in Odcombe, 
Coryate set out on his further travels, in 
which he intended to employ ten years. 
He arrived at Zante on the 13th of January, 
1613, and there saw, as he says, the 
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gepulehre of Marcus Tullius Cicero, and 
his wife. From Zante he proceeded to 
Scio, and while there made an attempt to 
visit the tomb of Homer, in which it is not 
to be wondered that he should prove un- 
successful. He then sailed to the Trojan 
shore, where he employed several hours in 
searching out the most notable antiquities of 
Ilium, which, says he, one of my compa- 
nions, Master Robert Rugge observing, 
“to yield me some kind of guerdon, or 
remuneration for my paines, he, in a merrie 
humour drew his sword out of the scabbard, 
and ascending to one of those great stones 
that lye in the open part of this middle 
gate, knighted me, that kneeled upon 
another stone on my right knee, by the 
name of the first English knight of Troy ; 
and on knighting of me pronounced these 
wittie verses extempore :— 

Coryate no more, but now a Knight of Troy; 
Odcombe no more, but henceforth England's joy ; 
Brute, Brute, of our best English wits commended 
True Trojane, from Aineas’ race descended ; 


Rise top of wit, the honour of our nation, 
And to old Dium make a new oration. 


Two Turks that stood but a little way froin 
us, when he drew his naked sword, thought 
verily he meant to have cut off my head for 
some notorious villany which I had _per- 
petrated. These verses I answered extem- 
pore. Also, our musketeers discharged 
two volleys of shot for joy of my knight- 
hood :— 
Loe here with prostrate knee I doe embrace 
The gallant title of a Trojan Knight, 
In Priam’s court, which time shall ne’er deface, 
A grace unknown to any British knight : 
This noble knighthood shall fame’s trump resound, 
To Odcoimbe’s honour, maugre envy fell, 
O’er famous Albion throughout that island round 
Till that my mournfull friends shal] ring my knell. 


After repeating these verses, standing upon 
a high stone, at the entrance of the great 
gate, he pronounced an oration, which may 


be seen in Purchas’s Pilgrims. On his 
return to the ship, observing Mount Ida, 
at the distance of two miles, and seeing a 
loughman holding a plough, he with one 
Mr. Francis Flyer did the like one after 
another, “in order that if we live to be old 
men, we may say, in our old age, we had 
once holden the plough in the Trojan ter- 
ritory, especially in that part where, as we 
saw, the citie stood.” With this part of 
his journey, Coryate declared himself so 
entirely satisfied, that he would not, for 
five hundred pounds, but have seen those 
things which were worthy observation, at 
Troy ; and had he not seen them then, he 
should have taken a journey from England 
for the sole purpose. 

We next find him at Constantinople, 
where he received great civilities from Sir 
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Paul Pindar, the English ambassador, to 
whom he made an oration. On the 1st 
of April, 1613, being the day before Good 
Friday, he was present at the Monastery of 
Franciscan Friars, where, after mass, he 
saw several slaves whip themselves for an 
hour and a half without mercy. These 
wretches were hired by their masters to 
undergo this punishment as an atonement 
for sins confessed by their lords, for which 
voluntary penance they were rewarded with 
their liberty. Coryate continued at Con. 
stantinople till the 2ist of January in the 
year following, when he proceeded on his 
journey to Jerusalem. While he continued 
at Aleppo, his countryman Haggat, consul 
there, rode with him to the Valley of 
Salt. On the 15th of March, he, in com- 
pany with Henry Allard, of Kent, went to 
Jerusalem, and entered the city on the 12th 
of May, 1614. On Palm Sunday evening 
he lay in the Temple in the upper gallery, 
and was roused out of his sleep by the 
turbulent cries of the Greeks, “who came 
forth from their quire with very clamorous 
noise, having eleven banners of silk, and 
cloth of gold, carried before them, each of 
which had three streamers, and on the top 
of the staff a gilded cross. A world of 
lamps was carried before them; while 
men, women, and children, vociferated, 
“ Kyrie Eleison.” 

On the 28th of the same month Coryate 
visited Jordan, then returned on foot to 
Aleppo, from whence, after three months’ 
stay, he departed, with a caravan, to Persia. 
He remained two months at Ispahan, and 
then proceeded with another caravan to the 
East Indies, which journey took him above 
four months. 

About the middle of the way between 
Ispahan and Lahore, says he, “I met Sir 
Robert Shirley and his Lady, travelling 
from the Court of the Mogul (where they 
had been very graciously received, and en- 
riched with presents of great value,) to the 
king of Persia’s court; so gallantly fur- 
nished with all necessaries for their travells, 
that it was a great comfort unto me to see 
them in such a flourishing estate. There 
did he shew me, to my singular content- 
ment, both my books neatly kept, and hath 
promised to shew them, especially mine 
Itineraire, to the Persian king; and to 
interpret unto him some of the a 
matters in the Turkish tongue, to the end I 
may have the more gracious access unto 
him after my return thither. For, through 
Persia I have determined (by God’s helpe) 
to return to Aleppo. Both he and his lady 
used me with singular respect, especially 
his lady, who bestowed forty shillings upon 
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me in Persian money ; and they seemed to 
exult for joy to see me, having promised to 
bring me in good grace with the Persian 
king; and that they will induce him to 
bestow some princely benefits upon me : 
this, I hope, will be partly occasioned by 
my book, for he is such a jocund Prince, 
that he will not be meanly delighted with 
divers of my facetious hieroglyphicks, if 
they are truly and genuinely expounded 
unto him.” 

From Lahore Coryate had twenty days 
journey to Agra, and ten more to Asmere, 
where the Mogul kept his court. In this 
journey, between Jerusalem and Asmere, 
he spent fifteen months and odd days, tra- 
velling two thousand seven hundred miles, 
and all the {way on foot. He expended 
also in in his ten months’ travels, between 
Aleppo and Asmere, but three pounds ster. 
ling, yet, says he, “I fared reasonably 
well every day, victuals being so cheap in 
some countries where I travelled, that I 
oftentimes lived competently for a penny 
a-day: yet, of that three pounds I was 


cousened of no less than ten shillings by 
certain lewd christians of the Armenian 
nation, so that indeed I spent but fifty 
shillings in any of my ten months’ travels.” 

At Asmere he remained fourteen months, 


until he had learned the Turkish, Morisco, 
or Arabian languages, with some good 
knowledge of the Persian and Indostan, 
tongues; in the acquisition of which he dis- 
played very singular talents, and obtained 
such a command over them, as was very 
useful to him during the remainder of his 
journey. He became, indeed, so well. ac- 
quainted with the Persian language, that he 
obtained, without the knowledge of the Eng- 
lish ambassador, access to the Mogul, to 
whom he made an oration. “After I had end- 
ed my speech,” says Coryate, “I had some 
short discourse with him in thePersian tongue, 
when, amongst other things, he told me, 
that concerning my travells to the citie of 
Samarcand, he was not able to doe me any 

» because there was no great amity 
betwixt the Tartarian princes and himselfe, 
so that his commendatory letters would doe 
me no . Also, he added, that the 
Tartars did so decidedly hate all Christians, 
that they would certainly kill them when 
they came into their country. So that he 
earnestly dissuaded me from the journey : 
as I loved my life and wellfare; at last 
he concluded his discourse with me, by 
giving me a sum of money, that he threw 
down from a window, thorow which he 
looked out, into a sheet tied up by the four 
corners, and hanging very near the ground, 
a hundred pieces of silver, each worth two 
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shillings sterling, which countervailed ten 
pounds of our English money: this busi- 
ness I carried so secretly, by the help of 
my Persian, that neither our English Am- 
bassador, nor any otiier of my countrymen, 
(saving one speciall, private, and intrin- 
sicall friend,) had the least inkling of it, till 
I had thoroughly accomplished my design : 
for I well knew that our ambassador would 
have stopped and barricaded all my pro- 
ceeding therein, if he might have had any 
notice thereof, as, indeed, he signified unto 
me, after I had effected my project, alleg- 
ing this, forsooth, for his reason, why he 
would have hindered me, because it would 
redound somewhat to the dishonour of our 
nation, that one of our country should pre- 
sent himself in that beggarly and poor 
fashion, to the king, out of an insinuatin 
humour, to crave money of him. But | 
answered our ambassador in that stout and 
resolute manner, after I had ended my bu- 
siness, that he was contented to cease nib- 
ling at me: never had I more need of 
money in all my life, than at that time ; for 
in truth I had but twentie shillings left in my 
purse, by reason of a mischance I had in 
one of the Turkes cities, called Emert, in 
the country of Mesopotamia, where a mis- 
creant Turk stripped me of almost all my 
monies.” 

In the Indostan language Coryate be- 
came so great a proficient, that “a woman, 
a laundress belonging to the Ambassador's 
house, who had such a freedom and liberty 
of speech, that she would scold, brawl, and 
rail from sun-rising to sun-set, he one day 
undertook to out-talk her in her own lan- 
guage, and by eight o’clock in the morning 
he so silenced her that she had not one 
word more to speak.” 

On the 16th of September, 1616, our 
traveller departed from Asmere to Agra, 
where he resided six weeks longer. After 
this, we find him several months with the 
Ambassador Sir Thomas Roe, living at 
Mardon, the Mogul’s court, many miles up 
the country ; during which time he expe- 
rienced such mortifications as depressed his 
spirits. Among other cause of mortifica- 
tion he experienced, one was from Mr. 
Steel, a merchant, who, in travelling to 
England, met our author, and at his arrival 
informed King James of it, when the mo- 
narch replied, “ What, is that fool yet 
living?” This troubled Coryate exceed- 
ingly, as he expected that the king would 
have spoken more and better of him. 
At another time, when he was about to 
depart, the Ambassador gave him a letter, 
containing a bill for ten pounds, at Aleppo. 
The letter was directed to the Consul there, 
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who was desired to “receive the bearer 
courteously, as he would find him a 
‘honest poor wretch.’” Our pilgrim, 
says Terry, who was chaplain to Sir 
Thomas Roe, liked the gift well, but the 
language by which he should have received 
it did not at all content him ;” telling me, 
“that my lord had even spoiled his cour- 
tesy in the carriage thereof; so that if he 
had been a very fool indeed, he could have 
said very little less of him than he did, 
* Honest poor wretch ;’ and, furthermore, he 
then told me that when he was formerly un- 
dertaking his voyage to Venice, a person of 
honour thus wrote in his behalf unto Sir Henry 
Wotton, then and there ambassador :— 

“ My lord, good wine needs no bush; 
neither a worthy man, letters commenda- 
tory, because whithersoever he comes, he 
is his own epistle,” &c. “There,” said he, 
“was some language in my behalf, but 
now for my lord to write nothing of me by 
way of commendation, but ‘honest poor 
wretch,’ is rather to trouble me, than to 
please me with his favour.” In conse- 
quence of this, the letter, to pacify him, was 
altered. 

The chagrin, however, which he endured, 
produced a visible effect upon his conduct, 
and when he was about to depart, the am- 
bassador desired him to stay longer, but he 


thankfully refused the offer, though appre- 
hensive that he should not live to reap the 


fruit of his travels. And certainly, says 
Terry, he was surprised with some such 
thoughts and fears, when, upon a time, he 
being at Mandon with us, and there stand- 
ing in a room against a stone pillar, where 
the ambassador was, and myself present 
with them, upon a sudden he fell into such 
a swoon that we had very much ado to 
recover him out of it; at last, come to him- 
self, he told us that some sad thoughts had 
immediately before presented themselves to 
his fancy; which, as conceived, put him 
into that distemper, like Fannius, in Martial 
ne moriare mori, to prevent death by 
dying ; for he told us that there were great 
expectations in England, of the large 
accounts he should give of his travels, after 
his return home, and that he was now 
shortly to leave us; and he being, at pre- 
sent, not very well, ii he should die in the 
way towards Surat, whither he now in- 
tended to go, (which place he had not as 
yet seen,) he might be buried in obscurity, 
and none of his friends ever know what 
became of him, he travelling now, as he 
usually did, alone. 

Though the distance was three hundred 
miles, Coryate reached Surat, where he 
ended his pilgrimage, by falling into a flux, 
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occasioned by drinking, though moderately, 
some sack, which had been brought from 
England. He died in December 1617, 
and was buried under a little monument. 

Dr. Fuller and Anthony Wood have 
copied nearly the description of Coryate, 
drawn originally by his most intimate 
acquaintance Terry, who has certainly done 
justice to his character. Fuller’s portrait is 
also very whimsical. ‘ His head,” says he, 
“was misshapen, like that of Thersites, in 
Homer, ( gofog env wegadov ) but the 
cone stood in a different position,—the 
picked part being before.” Terry’s words 
are, in the style of a physiogonomist, or 
rather perhaps that of a phrenologist, “ He 
carried folly, which the charitable call mer- 
riment, in his very face. The shape of his 
head had no promising form, being like a 
sugar-loaf inverted, with the little end be. 
fore, as composed of fancy, and memory, 
without any common sense,” 

The same writer, who is followed by the 
Oxford historian, gives this accurate repre- 
sentation of Coryate’s mind: “ He was of 
a very coveting eye, that could never be 
satisfied with seeing, (as Solomon speaks, 
Eccles. i. 8.) though he had seen very 
much ; and I am persuaded that he took 
as much content in seeing as many others 
in the enjoying of great and rare things. 
He was a man that had got the mastery of 
many hard languages, in addition to the 
Latin and Greek he brought forth of Eng- 
land with him ; and in all which, if he had 
obtained wisdom to husband and manage 
them, as he had skill to speak them, he 
would have deserved more fame in his 
generation, But his knowledge and high 
attainments in several languages, made him 
not a little ignorant of himself, he being so 
covetous, so ambitious of praise, that he 
would hear and endure more of it, than he 
could in any measure deserve ; being like a 
ship that has too much sail, and too little 
ballast. Yet, if he had not fallen into the 
smart hands of the wits of those times, he 
might have passed better. That itch of 
fame which engaged this man to the 
undertaking of those very hard, long, and 
dangerous travels, hath put thousands more 
(and therefore he was not alone in this) 
into strange attempts, only to be talked of. 
’Twas fame, without doubt, that stirred up 
this man unto these voluntary, but hard 
undertakings, and the hope of that glory 
which he should reap, after he had 
finished his travels, made him not at all to 
take notice of the hardship he found in 
them. That hope of name and repute for 
the time to come, did ever feed and feast 
him for the time present. And, therefore, 








any thing that did in any measure eclipse 
him in those high conceivings of his own 
worth, did too much trouble him.” “ But,” 
says the same intelligent observer, “such 
as conceived Coryate to have been a fool, 
and something else, were utterly mistaken, 
for he drove on no design, caring for coin 
and counters alike: so contented with 
what was present, that he accounted those 
men guilty of superfluity, who had more 
suits and shirts than bodies, seldom putting 
off either till they were ready to go away 
from him.” 

If Coryate was the butt of the wits, who 
would have smothered him with mock flat- 
tery, he had also an antagonist, who an- 
noyed him sadly with irony and satire. 
This was John Taylor, commonly styled 
the Water Poet, from his occupation, 
which was that of plying on the Thames. 
Taylor, while the poets of the court were 
loading the traveller with ridiculous praise, 
addressed him in these verses :— 

What matters for the place I came from, 

I am no dunce-combe, coxcomb, Odeomb Tom; 

Nor am I like a wool-pack, cramm’d with Greek, 

Venus in Venice minded to go seek ; 

And at my back returning to write a volume, 

In memory of wit’s Gargantua column ; 

The choicest wits would never so adore me, 

Nor like so many lacqueys run before me : 

But, honest Tom, I envy not thy state, 

There’s nothing in thee worthy of my hate : 

Yet I confess thou hast an excellent wit, 

But that an idle brain doth harbour it. 

Fool thou it at court, I on the Thames, 

So farewell Odcomb Tom, God bless King James. 

This piece of humour gave such mighty 
offence to the object of it, that a formal peti- 
tion was actually presented to the king by 
Coryate, who gravely prayed for punish- 
ment - we the satirist. Taylor, no way 
appalled, followed up the attack oy this 
counter-petition to the king :— 

Most mighty Monarch of this famous isle, 

Upon the knees of my submissive mind, 
I beg thou wilt be graciously inclin’d 
To read these lines my rustic pen compile ; 
Know, royal Sir, Tom Coryat works the wile 
Your high displeasure on my head to bring ; 

And well I wot the sot his words can file, 

In hope my fortunes headlong down to fling. 

The King, whose wisdom thro’ the world did ring, 

Did hear the case of two offending harlots ; 
So I beseech thee, great Great Britain's King, 
To do the like for two contending varlets! 

A brace of knaves, your Majesty implores, 

To hear their suits, as Solomon heard whores. 


The reply which his Majesty made to these 
applications was perfectly in character ; he 
said that when the Lords of the Council 
had leisure, and nothing else to do, they 
should hear and determine the differences 
between Master Coryate the Scholar, and 
John Taylor the Sculler. This answer 
of the King was very acceptable to Master 
Coryate ; but as he went abroad shortly after, 
no more was heard of the matter. 
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The book of “Crudities” having become 
very scarce, “‘ was reprinted by Davies, in 
1776, in three octavo volumes; but even 
this edition is now rare. Besides the 
“ Crudities,” there were printed, “ Cory- 
ate’s Letters from Asmere, the Court of 
the Great Mogul, to several persons of qua- 
lity in England, concerning the Emperor and 
his country of East India,” London, 1616, 
are “A Letter to his Mother Gertrude, 

ated from Agra in East India, ult. Oct. 
1616.” “Certain Observations from the 
Mogul’s Court and East India,” in Pur- 
chas’s Pilgrims; “ Travels to and Obser- 
vations in Constantinople, and other places 
in the way thither, and in his Journey 
thence to Aleppo, Damascus, and Jeru-. 
salem :” printed in the same Collection. 


——_@——. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MISSIONARY.-— 
NO. XIII. 


Britisw Cotonies, CoLon1at Missions, Strate 
or Society, RELIGION, ETC. 


No country upon earth possesses so many 
remote and diversified colonies as Great 
Britain. The sun rises on her mighty 
eastern empire, and sets upon the western 
forests of her Canadian territory. The isles 
of the tropics pour their produce into her 
lap, while the forests of British America 
wave in homage to her nod. Ceylon 
sends her spicy tribute, and Newfoundland 
her shoals of fish. The Cape of Good 
Hope refreshes her Indiamen, and the 
Hudson Bay Company sends her furs, 
The East Indies furnish her with jewels for 
ornament, and the West Indies supply the 
luxuries of her table,—sugar, rum, fruit, 
and coffee. Her flag waves in the four 
quarters of the globe, and her prows divide 
every sea that swathes the green earth, 
The Hindoo, the negro, and the Indian 
are subject to her sway; and the commerce 
of every land courts her sails ; with power, 
bounded only by the ices of the north and 
the frozen ocean of the south, she sends her 
flag from India to the polar regions; “and 
there is no speech nor language where her 
fame is not heard; her line is gone out 
through all the earth, and her words to the 
end of the world.” 

But what has this mighty nation done 
for the ends of the earth, or the islands of 
the sea? Has she taken half the pains to 
convert her colonies to true religion, that 
some have taken to circulate a popish 
creed? If her trade and commerce pros- 
pered, has it not been a matter of indiffer- 
ence, whether Jesus or Juggernaut was the 
object of adoration? whether the Koran, 
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the Shasters, or the Christian covenant, 
were the circulating scriptures? We have 
been rapacious in fleecing the heathens, but 
our consciences have been too tender to 
meddle with their superstitions : indeed, in 
some cases we have drawn a_ revenue 


from their practice, and have been so 
mightily afraid lest missionaries should 
disturb the settled order of things, that they 
have often been forbidden under pains and 
penalties, to interfere with the heathen. 


“Thus fools rush in, where angels fear to tread.” 


For what open countenance has this country 
ever given to missionaries? Till of late, 
all has been done by mere stealth and 
sufferance. ere has been no fear of 
demoralizing ‘them by our soldiers and 
sailors; but the hallowing influence of a 
missionary has been dreaded more than a 
plague. Our East India Sameeny have 
put them under the ban; our West India 
planters have hated them with a malignity 
akin to demons. Their chapels have been 
burat, their names maligned, their persons 
imprisoned ; and the r negroes who 
adhered to them, treated with unheard of 
cruelty. And what has government done ? 
Has it rebuilt one chapel ? reimbursed one 
missionary society? or punished one proud 
oppressor ? 

Our colonies, instead of being barnacles 
on the bottom of the mother country, to 
impede her progress, should be what satel- 
lites are to the primary planets, or rivers to 
the ocean. Cut off our colonies, and what 
becomes of trade, commerce, navy, national 
debt, &c.? Their importance to the parent 
state makes it her duty to promote their 
happiness. But how is this to be accom- 
plished? Why, by fostering religion, 
repressing persecution, and granting to 
missionaries the same privileges abroad 
which they have at home. “ If righteous. 
ness exalteth a nation,” it will have the 
same influence in the narrow circle of a 
colony. And by whom are some of our 
West India ions peopled ? such, for 
instance, as Jamaica: are they not slave- 
holding magistrates? English, Irish, and 
Scotch clerks, out of office at home? 
Insolvent debtors, needy adventurers, spe- 
culating fortune-hunters, planters, illegiti- 
mates, men who have travelled the whole 
Zodiac, and have at last settled down in 
the Scorpion? From these, little can be 
ex 3 as are the men,so are their man- 
ners : but the strong arm of the law should 
always be interposed between such tyrants 
and their victims. 

Christian missionaries in our colonies 
have had their history, like the laws of 
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Draco, written in blood ; without the pri- 
vilege of appealing from “ petty tyrants to 
the throne.” P Where open ae unmasked 
violence has not been used, a vexatious 
and petty warfare has been carried on 
against them. They have been put out 
of the pale of the law, by men to whom 
justice was a perfect stranger. Redress has 
been so ¢ardy, it has only come when the 
mischief has been done and completed. 
And is this state of things to be borne 
with? We have gloried in our freedom 
at home ; but our glorying is in vain, while 
our missionaries have been pining in the 
filthy prisons of the torrid zone, and liberty 
to worship God has been repressed. In 
some colonies, particularly Jamaica, the 
laws of England have been set at defiance. 
The mother country has been bearded 
by slave-shippers, slave-owners, and slave- 
drivers. Popery has been tolerated to the 
full, sin has Pad unlimited license, oppres- 
sion has dared the heavens ; concubinage, 
sabbath- breaking, and impurity have, with- 
out a blush, walked in the broad light of 
the sun, while the advocates of decency, of 
order, of morals, of truth, have either sunk 
beneath a load of ignominy, or wept in 
secret places for what they could not 
redress. 

Let me not, however, impeach all our 
colonies ; there are noble exceptions, Ca- 
nada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, New- 
foundland, and Ceylon, have offered no 
obstruction to our missionaries: but the 
colonies where the slave-spot exists have, 
some of them, manifested a malignity 
hardly exceeded by Nero, Caligula, or 
popish Mary. Jamaica will long be exhi- 
bited, and gibbeted, in historic record, as 
the most prominent, active, and persevering 
in this bad work. That colony, than which 
a fouler sink of corruption does not exist, 
has taken the lead in every kind of mis- 
sionary hatred, and persecution, and, had 
she possessed power equal to her poison- 
ous malice, not a minister of either the 
Wesleyan or the Baptist persuasion would 
have been suffered to exist. These Chris- 
tian missionaries have been vexed, hin- 
dered, persecuted, and imprisoned. There, 
hatred to the mother country has vented its 
elfin mutterings of impotent rebellion. 
The common rights of humanity have been 
withheld. There, persecution has assumed 
a systematic form, There, the magistrates, 
forgetting the righteous functions of their 
office, have outraged justice, and have 
turned petty tyrants upon the bench, 
There, popery has been deemed more wor- 
worthy of patronage than protestantism. 
Furious mobs, headed by lawless magis- 
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trates, have pulled down our chapels. 
There, the best men in England—Wilber- 
force, Clarkson, Buxton, Sharpe, and 
others—have been branded with infamy,— 
and held up to execration. The principle 
has been openly avowed, of exterminating 
liberty of conscience :—but I turn from the 
disgusting picture, and ask, How shall the 
mother-country promote the happiness of 
her colonies ? 

Law, liberty, and religion form a sacred 
trio, “upon all the glory they are a de- 
fence :” but the governors of our colonies 
are chiefly military men; the persons by 
whom thev are surrounded, influenced, 
directed, are slave-holders, hence often 
bitter enemies to missionaries; who are 
represented as seditious, disaffecting the 
slaves, enemies to government, innovators, 
hypocrites, ignorant enthusiasts, prompters 
of rebellion, incendiaries, selfish merce- 
naries, pickpockets, deceivers, &c. &c. &c. 
They are traduced, where they have no 
opportunity of clearing their character. 

e stiletto is used in the dark—they are 
wounded by invisible arrows; all the evils 
growing out of the slave system have been 
laid to their charge. Are the slaves idle? 
going to the meeting has made them so. Are 
they dishonest? ’tis to give to the mission. 
aries. Are they sulky under oppression ? 
the missionaries have made them disaf- 
fected. Are they impatient of their chains ? 
the amis du noir have been stirring them 
up. St. Domingo is the alarum: how 
ohen have I heard, as a reason for not 
allowing religious instruction, “ We shall 
have a second St. Domingo affair.” Slave- 
holders are fearful of the moral influence 
of missions, from other causes they are 
ashamed to avow. Are the slaves averse 
to prostitution? the detestable preachers 
have made them so by their cant. If they 
go to meeting after dark, it is to concoct 
rebellion: observe, they may dance, fiddle, 
and revel till the morning, there is no harm 
done, 

Our colonies are the brightest jewels in 
the British crown, our slave islands the 
greatest curse. Thank God, however, the 
monster is now expiring: and how shall 
we turn the curse to a blessing? Let 
schools be encouraged through all the 
islands,—raise the negro population to the 
rank of men,—remove the middle wall of 
degradation : let the white inhabitants feel 
sympathy for their black brethren. The 
British nation has nobly taken them by the 
hand,—let the colonists imitate the mag- 
nanimous example. Let them now’ have 
the worship of God : if there be not clergy 
enow, let more missionaries be sent,—let 





the experiment be tried — whether the 
blacks have a capacity for further improve- 
ment, — slavery has made them what 
they are. Let us try what education will 
do,—what religion,—what gentleness will 
effect. We have tried the brand, —the 
chain, —the whip: let us now change 
hands. They are grateful, (I ever found 
them so,) let us call it into operation by 
kindness, that cultivation, like a golden 
chain, may bind them to us for ever. They 
love England and Englishmen, although by 
tyranny we have enslaved, degraded, and 
oppressed them,—let us now enfranchise, 
exalt, and bless them. Have our rulers, 
our merchants, our planters, our colonial 
assemblies, ever tried the experiment of 
religion? No,— Pharaoh’s conduct to 
Israel has been their model, “ Ye are idle, 
ye are idle ;” and heavier tasks have been 
imposed. Let the planter be neither a 
tempter nor a tyrant: let him invite the 
missionaries into his house, let him shew 
the example of humanity,—of temperance, 
—of piety: let him encourage schools, 
chapels, and evangelical instruction: let 
him go among his negroes, and bless them, 
like Boaz. The whip is abolished, let the 
Bible and the teacher have fair play; so 
shall the beauties of tropical scenery be 
tenfold more lovely, when every negro 
can worship God “under his own vine, 
and fig-tree, none daring to make him 
afraid.” 

When piety becomes the surety, there 
will be no fear of black insurrection : 
The gospel will do that which no laws and 
no tyranny could have effected. The planters 
will see the eyes of their black labourers 
beaming with gratitude and pleasure : orlis- 
ten at their cottage doors to the voice of prayer 
and praise, instead of the murmurs of rebel- 
lion and revenge. The orange grove will echo 
the negro’s evening hymn, and the fi nt 
zephyr, breathing though the bloom of the 
pomegranate and the annana, will catch 
the whisper of his morning devotion, 
Skies for ever blue, and groves green 
throughout the year, will be more bright 
and verdant, when liberty, truth, innocence, 
and peace dwell under them. Perhaps 
there will come a time when, by mutual 
consent, the whites shall leave them masters 
of their own congenial climate, the torrid 
zone ; when even negro pastors shall feed 
their flocks in all the verdant isles of the 
west ; and the curse, (if — resting 
on the black children of Ham, shall be 
repealed ; their bonds of servitude taken 
away throughout the globe, and England 
rejoice in having granted jubilee and sal- 
vation to nearly a million of slaves. 
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INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE ON PIETY AND MORALS. 


In my next I shall consider the state of 
our other colonies: praying meanwhile, 
“that the ends of the earth, and the islands 
of the sea, may all behold the salvation of 
God.” 


J. Marspen. 
——@—__ 


INFLUENCE OF KNOWLEDGE ON PIETY 
AND MORALS, 


THERE are persons—and they form a body 
fearfully numerous—who are enthusiasti- 
cally devoted to literature, but manifest a 
stupid insensibility to, or a supercilious 
contempt for, the claims and importance of 
religion. There js another class, perhaps 
equally numerous, who are sincerely pious, 
but wholly unconscious of the value of 
learning of any description, quite ignorant 
that it is a powerful auxiliary to piety, and 
that its attainment, so far as they possess 
the means, is to be ranked among religious 
duties: this duty they of course wholly 
neglect, to their great spiritual injury, but 
without the least misgiving or remorse. 

To each of these characters we purpose 
separately to direct our observations. We 
shall endeavour to convince both, that they 
are guilty of a practical error, criminal and 
dangerous in the highest degree. 

Between sound learning and virtue there 
is so vital an affinity, that they are mutually 
necessary to each other’s well-being, and 
cannot be separated without injury to both. 
When virtue is combined with considerable 
ignorance, it labours under the greatest of 
all natural disadvantages, and cannot exhi- 
bit its proper beauty and grandeur; and 
without some degree of intelligence, it can- 
not even exist. On the other hand, virtue 
is the glory and reward of learning: the 
latter may indeed exist without the former ; 
but it then wants the only thing that can 
guide it to practical utility: it would exist 
only as a dangerous maniac, with the power 
to do unspeakable mischief, and without 
the inclination to do good. Learning in 
combination with piety partakes of its very 
nature, and of course of all its sanctity and 
value ; separate from it, it is at best worth- 
less, but if united with depravity, it is ca- 
pable of being applied to the most destruc- 
tive pur . 

That + on is most favourable in its 
influence on the general morals of mankind, 
every attentive observer of society has borne 
witness; and indeed the facts which bear 
on the case are so common and striking, 
that it is impossible for any one to arrive 
at an opposite conclusion. The history of 
criminal convictions supplies abundant con- 
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confirmation of the truth of this doctrine. 
It is well known that nearly all criminals 
are wholly destitute of education: and if 
ignorance thus obviously leads to crime, 
knowledge must lead from it. And, ac- 
cordingly, it rarely happens, that the more 
detestable crimes and vices are committed 
by well-informed persons, much less by 
those who possess any considerable mea- 
sure of learning. Darkness and conceal- 
ment are the proper element of vice, but 
the clearest intellectual light is most con- 
genial to virtue. 

To instruct a person in his duties, is ne- 

to enable him to perform them, 
and is obviously the first and most effectual 
means towards inducing him to do so. 
For though the passions, when corrupt, 
and exposed to dangerous incitements, 
will sometimes go astray in the clearest 
light; yet, in the absence of such light, 
they may be expected to diverge both more 
readily and more widely from the path of 
virtue: for in that case they may be equally 
depraved, and they are blind as well as 
vicious. A clear knowledge of the obli- 
gations and advantages of virtue, and of 
the mischief of vice, will, in numberless 
cases, be a sufficient counteraction to crimi- 
nal inclinations, and in many others it will 
break their violence, and give to crime a 
less offensive character. 

It is to be observed also, that learning 
opens sources of pleasure wholly innocent 
themselves, and very much tending to ren- 
der a man independent of those gross gra- 
tifications by which the worst passions are 
cherished. The business of cultivating the 
mind tends to supersede not only corrupt- 
ing pleasures, but corrupting company 
also, by rendering retirement necessary, or 
leading him to seek the company of the 
intelligent, who are commonly respectable 
in point of morals, The very exertion ne- 
cessary to the attainment of learning is 
naturally favourable to the production of 
habits of industry, consideration, and self- 
control, which enter as elements into almost 
every virtue. 

But education, when rightly conducted, 
is favourable to general morals, principally 
by its tendency to promote piety. Some 
discussion will, however, be necessary on 
this point. The nature and extent of that 
influence which education and knowledge 
exercise on piety, involves a question of 
somewhat difficult solution; since all the 
facts which bear on this point are not per- 
fectly harmonious in their evidence. Esta- 
blished principles, supported by the great 
mass of examples, would lead to the de- 
cided belief, that education must be pow- 
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erfully and most desirably influential on 
piety ; but, on the other hand, we have 
many examples of learning, not only ex- 
erting no such influence, but entirely 
separate from, and even arrayed against, 
soligia - Notwithstanding, however, these 
unconsentine instances,—which we hope 
satisfactorily to account for,—we shall 
assume the naturally favourable influence 
of knowledge on piety. 

The observation with which it appears 
necessary to commence is, that in our con- 
sideration of knowledge, as it affects piety 
and morals, we refer chiefly to the know- 
ledge of moral truth ; to an acquaintance 
with God as the moral governor of the 
world, and to a knowledge of ourselves in 
our relations to God and our fellow-crea- 
tures ; together with the dispositions and 
duties arising out of these relations. At 
the same time, it is to be observed, that 
physical science in general, although avail- 
able chiefly to secular purposes, and stu- 
died with secular views, has a powerful 
bearing on religion, by the illustrations it 
affords of the divine character: while his- 
tory is subservient to the same purpose, as 
it displays the providence of God, and the 
character of man. 

It must also be understood, that sci- 
ence, or knowledge, is in itself neither 
morally good nor evil, and only becomes 
the one or the other, as it unites with a 
good or an evil disposition. 

Its proper character, morally considered, 
is that of a means; but even as such, it is 
not necessarily conducive to virtue, and is 
only made so when applied by the special 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Such is the 
deplorable degeneracy of the human soul, 
that it is truly represented as dead in tres- 
passes and sins, and even this very strik- 
ing representation fails to express the extent 
of our moral wretchedness. For the soul 
is not merely dead, or destitute of any pro- 
per feeling on religious subjects, but it is 
actuated by feelings of bitter hostility 
against God and his laws. Now, to remove 
this spiritual apathy, to overcome this 
inbred and malignaat enmity, is a work far 
surpassing any natural means: it can only 
be effected by the special energy of the 
Divine Spirit. Nevertheless, in most cases, 
this divine power is communicated by out- 
ward means. Faith cometh by hearing 
the word of God. Faith, in other words, 
is built upon that knowledge of divine 
truth, ah om only be obtained by hear- 
ing or reading the word of God. As a 
means, then, to the attainment of holiness, 
knowledge can be shewn to possess a com- 
manding and indispensable importance, 
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Virtue, or moral rectitude, among Chris- 
tians, is that state of the affections in which 
God is supremely loved and desired, as the 
highest good, and every other object in 

roportion to its relative importance, or its 
influence on our happiness. 

Now, however distinct this may be from 
knowledge, it cannot exist without it. The 
understanding is the basis of all right affec- 
tions: for until God be known to be a good 
Being, he cannot be loved at all; and unless 
he be known to be the best of beings, he 
cannot be supremely loved. Nor can the 
affections and desires towards other objects 
be correctly regulated without a knowledge 
of their relative and comparative import. 
ance. So that, with whatever propriety the 
affections may be called the springs of ac- 
tion, it is plain they could bave no power 
at all, at least no useful power, without 
knowledge. Or, if we choose to consider 
the affections as the sole source of moral 

ower, yet intelligence is necessary to give 
it a proper direction. 

Equally important is the bearing of 
knowledge on practical piety and virtue, 
which implies such a regulation of the con- 
duct as accords with the revealed will of 
God, and is calculated, in the most effec- 
tual manner, to promote our highest happi- 
ness, and that of our fellow-creatures. And 
here the rule of duty must first of all be 
known, before any efforts can be made to 
conform to it; the proper course must be 
ascertained, before any of the agents or sti- 
mulants of motion can be safely set to 
work, And the province of knowledge is 
not merely to guide, but also to impel all 
that is valuable in motives is, in a certain 
measure, due to it. The authority of God, 
and the present and eternal consequences 
of obedience or disobedience, cannot pos- 
sibly possess the force of motives, unless 
they are known, nor can they become very 
strongly jinfluential, unless they are very 
clearly apprehended. 

Conscience, which implies the power of 
discriminating between right and wrong, 
together with the recognition of a cognizant 
and retributive Deity, has clearly its seat in 
the intellectual faculty. In children it is 
observable, that conscience, or the moral 
faculty, unfolds itself exactly in proportion 
as the intellect opens ; and though, in the 
absence of moral culture, conscience may 
not keep pace with intellect, yet no kind of 
training can place it in advance. 

When we address people who are wholly 
ignorant on the subject of personal religion, 
our first business is, to supply them with 
the principles of religious knowledge. We 
must apply ourselves to their understand- 
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ings, recollecting that persuasion is useless 
if not preceded by instruction. They must 
be taught that there is a just and holy God, 
whose creatures they are, and against whom 
they have grievously sinned ; that they are 
in a state of guilt, misery, and danger. The 
gospel must be explained to them as a glo- 
rious scheme for the recovery of man from 
the present dominion and future conse- 
quences of sin ; its promises and privileges 
must be unfolded to them, together with 
the rules or laws which it gives for the 
regulation of our conduct. And to aim at 
any thing like persuasion or excitement, 
before suitable instruction is imparted, is 
worse than useless. It is very possible to 
rouse the passions tf the ignorant, even on 
religious subjects, and blind zeal, head- 
strong and misleading in all cases, is often 
unusually violent and mischievous in mat. 
ters over which conscience claims authority. 

Now, if knowledge be thus necessary to 
the existence of piety, it must be equally 
necessary or conducive to its subsequent 
improvement. If it constitute the capacity 
of religion, the expansion of the latter can- 
not take place without a suitable enlarge- 
ment of the former. If, in other words, it 


is the foundation of virtue, the stronger and 
broader it is, the more lofty a superstruc- 
ture may be erected upon it. “ 


rue reli- 
gion,” observes one, “ is founded in sen- 
timent. Nothing can be more dangerous 
than the opinion which some hold, that it 
is of little or no consequence what a man 
believe, if his life be sight. But it would 
be very difficult to prove how the life can 
be right, if there be no fixed principle in 
the mind, or those principles erroneous : 
for, whatever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap. Whena man is uninfluenced 
by principle, and acts without thought, 
according to the motives which for the 
moment are presented to his mind, his 
conduct must bé variable and undecided. 
As ail sciences have their axioms, or first 
principles, from which all their various 
branches and parts are deduced, so it is 
scarcely to be supposed that religion is so 
vague and uncertain a thing, as to be any 
thing or nothing, just as the prejudices and 
humours, the customs and habits, of men 
would make it.” ‘A genuine revival of 
religion,” observes another writer, “ is cha- 
racterized by a due proportion of reflection 
and feeling. It cannot indeed be decided 
what amount of scriptural knowledge is 
necessary to conversion in any given case, 
nor can the fact be questioned that men, 
under certain circumstances, may be 
renewed, where their knowledge is very 
limited ; nevertheless, it is certain that reli- 
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gious reflection precedes religious feeling, in 
the order of nature. Before men can feel 
remorse, much more contrition, for their 
sins, they must have held strongly to their 
minds, the fact that they are sinners. They 
must have reflected upon what it is to be a 
sinner ; on the character of God, not only 
as a Father, but as a lawgiver ; on the rea- 
sonableness of their obligations to him, and 
on the guilt of violating those obligations. 
Before they can exercise faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, they must have reflected 
on the character of Christ, on the fulness of 
the atonement, and on the freeness and sin- 
cerity of the gospel offer. The Holy Spirit 
employs the truth, not only in the work of 
sanctification, but even in the work of con- 
version ; and the truth can never find its 
way to the heart, except through the under- 
standing. If, then, the great truths of God’s 
word are steadily held up before the mind, 
as subjects of reflection, and if the feeling 
which is manifested by sinners, whether of 
anxiety and distress, or peace and joy, be 
the effect of such reflection ; there is good 
reason to believe that God’s Spirit is really 
at work ; and that that which claims to be 
a revival is really one. But if, in such a 
scene, the mind is kept in a great degree 
passive, if there be a great deal of feeling 
with very little thought ; burning heat, with 
only dim and doubtful light ; if the sensi- 
bilities of the soul be wrought into a storm, 
none can tell how or why,—then, rely on it, 
it is not a work which God owns; or, if 
there are some true conversions, far the 
greater number may be expected to prove 
spurious.” 

But if it were doubtful whether the cul- 
tivation of the mind ought to be regarded 
as a direct means of grace, yet as a general 
duty, its performance or omission must 
exercise an influence on personal piety 
similar to that of the neglect or discharge of 
other unquestioned duties. And if it can 
be shewn, that this is a duty of paramount 
importance, and imposing upon us obliga- 
tions peculiarly binding, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that its connexion with religion must 
be peculiarly intimate and important. 

If a farmer, through mere sloth, should 
neglect the cultivation of his land, and the 
management of his cattle, &c. and by this 
means deprive himself, and those depend- 
ent upon him, of that respectability, and of 
those comforts and means of general use- 
fulness which a more prosperous condition 
would have conferred, every one would be 
ready to charge such a man with a most 
criminal dereliction of duty, and to believe, 
that, with the guilt of such remissness upon 
him, he could not be eminently pious, if, 
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indeed, he could be pious atall. For, it 
would be recollected that no man can be 
holy without the special influence of the 
Divine Spirit, and that the Spirit will not 
take up his residence and on his 
work in the heart of one who is thus guilty 
of gross and unceasing unfaithfulness, and 
by whom he is grieved from day to day. 
But the mind itself is an estate of incom- 
parable value, and susceptible of infinitely 
greater improvement than any farm or 
business whatever. And from the improve- 
ment of the mind, also, arises the power of 
benefiting our species in the most import- 
ant and extensive manner. All those talents, 
the exertion of which most deeply and 
widely affect the real welfare of our fellow- 
creatures, depend on education. These 
considerations, then, most clearly evince 
the work of cultivating the understanding 
to the utmost of our power, as a duty yield- 
ing to none in the weight of its claims. 
That a man can wilfully neglect this duty, 
and yet be truly pious, is not very easy to 
believe ; that such a person should attain 
any considerable growth in grace, is impos- 
sible; he is guilty of burying the noblest 
talent that God has given him, because the 
foundation of almost every other; by this 
means he grieves the Holy Spirit, without 
whose unceasing help he can do nothing. 

On this subject we are particularly anxi- 
ous to arrest the attention of the religious 
part of our readers. Every one may have 
observed, among the lower classes in the 
religious world, a very prevalent ignorance 
or disregard of the value of mental culture, 
as it affects piety. Few of them appear to 
have any conception that it is a direct 
means of grace, and many are not even 
aware that it is a duty at all. 

Hence, in the absence of the strong and 
steady impulse arising from principle and 
conviction, such characters are compelled 
incessantly to hunt after excitement : what- 
ever is novel, rousing, and impassioned, 
delights them; noise and bustle is their 
element ; nor can they listen patiently to 
the most instructive discourse, if it hap- 
pens to be delivered in a calm and sober 
manner, That the religious course of such 
professors should be marked with irregu- 
larity and too frequent scandals, is quite to 
be expected. As rationally might flame 
be expected to support itself without com. 
bustible, vegetation to thrive upon a rock, 
ora pyramid to stand upon its point, as 
eminent attainments in piety to co-exist with 
gross and wilful ignorance. 

The important connexion of religious 
knowledge with religious experience and 
religious practice, and the duty of seeking 
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the former as a grand means of improve- 
ment in the latter, we should be glad to 
hear more frequently insisted upon from 
the pulpit. So far as our observations 
have extended, the subject appears to be 
there very much lost sight of. Rarely is 
the business of self-education avowedly 
placed under the jurisdiction of conscience, 
and, as such, enforced with the frequency 
and seriousness of a religious duty. Other 
parts of human conduct, immeasurably less 
important, are constantly thus _ 
The whole duty of man, from the highest 
act of devotion, down to matters of mere 
expediency and wee wy. import, are 
regularly brought forward in the pulpit ; 
while the great business of cultivating the 
intellect, a business which most deeply 
affects our own condition and that of 
others, both in the present and future 
world, is usually left to be supported by 
secular motives only. We are often 
reminded of the awful character we sustain, 
as stewards of the manifold gifts of God ; 
and that it is required of stewards, that a 
man be found faithful; we are told that 
property, power, character, &c. are talents 
ighly improvable, capable of most bene- 
ficial application, and laying upon us a 
very solemn responsibility ; but we seldom 
hear this doctrine in its application to men- 
tal culture. Numbers do not know, because 
they have never been told, that their under- 
standing is a talent, for the improvement of 
which they are accountable to God. How- 
ever, though we have strong suspicion that 
the defect in question is too general, yet we 
do not mean our remarks to stand for ge- 
neral censures, but only to apply to the 
ministration that we are in the habit of 
attending. 

To young converts—more especially if 
they are young in years as well as grace— 
the work of self-education, in its bearing on 
personal religion and general usefulness, 
should be warmly and specifically recom- 
mended. They should be strongly re- 
minded, that their intellectual powers, and 
the faculty of acquiring knowledge, are the 
noblest of those talents, hy the due im- 
provement and exercise of which, they may 
most effectually glorify God, and serve their 
fellow-creatures; while useful knowledge, 
both in its acquirement, possession, and 
exercise, is conducive, in a high degree, to 
personal religion, as it secures them from 
the temptation of wasting their hours of 
relaxation in sloth, or of resorting to idle 
company or conversation. 

To induce such characters to regard the 
acquisition of useful knowledge, and of re- 
ligious knowledge, especially as an import- 
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ant duty, and to commence in good earnest 
a steady and judicious course of reading 
and study, would be the likeliest means to 
give permanence and stability to their reli- 
gious feelings, and value to their character. 
And the benefit would not terminate upon 
them ; it would redound to the general edi- 
fication of the church, by increasing, both 
in value and amount, the agency which the 
Divine Being is pleased to employ for that 
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love of God shed abroad in the 
heart, invariably produces the most ex- 
panded benevolence to man ; hence it is 
natural for the subjects of this grace to long 
to be useful to their fellow-creatures. 
Young men, especially, who become pious, 
generally manifest a disposition to engage 
in some of the public departments of reli- 
gious effort; the motive, in most cases, 
may be excellent—but it is too often mis- 
guided in its application. Little idea 
seems to be entertained by many, that 
intellectual attainnients must be united with 
piety, in order to extensive public useful- 
ness, and hence, instead of waiting a few 
years, until they have attained some growth 
and stability in religion, and a tolerable 
stock of knowledge and quickness of parts, 
they enter, raw and undisciplined as they 
are, on the performance of duties difficult 
and arduous, and which, of course, they 
are unable to perform,’ either to the satis- 
faction or profit of the people. Frequently 
too, there are in such characters very ob- 
servable symptoms, either of vanity and 
self-confidence, ‘or a presumptuous depen- 
dence on Divine aid :—both the offspring 
of ignorance. The existence of such un- 
qualified functionaries, especially if in the 
capacity of preachers, is a grievous misfor- 
tune to the cause of Christianity. For men 
to undertake to be teachers, who have 
themselves need to be taught which be the 
first principles of the oracles of God, can 
answer no purpose but that of bringing 
religion into contempt. To a considerate 
mind, it cannot but be a subject of grief, to 
see young men professing to be members 
of the church of Christ, and possessed of 
natural talents, which, if cultivated, might 
enable them to be eminently useful to the 
best interests of their fellow-creatures, tri- 
fling away their leisure in idleness, or even 
in folly, wholly destitute of any conviction 
that learning would fit them to promote 
the interests of truth and the spiritual wel- 
fare of souls, and appearing to have no 
more idea that God requires them to culti- 
vate their minds, than to fly in the air: and 
we cannot but express our conviction, that 
so very general a disregard of self-education 
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by religious characters, could scarcely exist, 
if the subject were not shamefully forgotten 
in the pulpit. 

It is very probable that many will hesi- 
tate to adopt our views on this subject, 
from the consideration of the many instances 
in which extensive learning may be seen 
entirely separate from pious feeling, or evi- 
dently contributing nothing towards its 
improvement, These instances, however, 
although admitted to be numerous, it will 
not be difficult to account for, without any 
prejudice to our argument. They, indeed, 
prove that learning may exist independently 
of piety ; but by no means that piety can 
be separate from learning; for the reverse 
of this rests on the basis of intuitive cer- 
tainty, and no kind or number of examples 
can possibly overturn it. For though, ab- 
stractedly, knowledge is neither morally 
good nor evil, yet when it enters into com- 
bination with religion, it becomes one of its 
essential elements ; it cannot, therefore, in 
any case be essentially adverse to it. 

But we have viewed knowledge in the 
light of a means, towards the production or 
improvement of piety. Now, it would be 
obviously improper to argue, that, because 
it is not as a means invincibly efficient, it 
has, therefore, no natural efficiency, The 
truth is, its religious influence, however 
great and salutary, may be partially or 
wholly counteracted by our innate depra- 
vity, and by other extraneous circumstances, 
Unhappily, the manner in which knowledge 
is too generally communicated or sought, 
sufficiently accounts for the absence of reli- 
gious effect. Many systems of education 
are framed, as if for the purpose of neutral. 
izing both its moral and religious tendency. 
In some cases, with the lore of science, the 
student is made insensibly to imbibe the 
poison of infidelity ; in others, the intellec- 
tual draught is mingled with licentious and 
demoralizing principles ; and in numberless 
instances, where better things might be ex- 
pected, education is conducted without any 
special reference to the grand principles of 
scriptural Christianity. Piety towards God 
occupies, if a place at all, only a very sub- 
ordinate and unobservable one; it is ma- 
nifestly treated as a matter of minor import- 
ance ; christian motives are not held out as 
a stimulus to industry ; nor is the reciprocal 
bearing of piety and knowledge ever spe. 
cifically or seriously adverted to. These 
grand errors in the communication of 
knowledge, sufficiently account for the 
majority of examples in which learning can 
be shewn to be entirely powerless in its 
moral effect. 

Besides, the attention of many persons 
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is directed solely towards the acquisition 
of sciences purely secular,—or which may 
be so called in comparison with other 
branches of learning ; such are mathematics, 
civil history, philology, jurisprudence, &c. 
It cannot certainly be expected that the 
study of these, apart from all moral inqui- 
ries, should any observable measure 
of the influence in question, much less that 
that influence should result from the perusal 
of novels, newspapers, &c. 

But it will be alleged, that the pursuit of 
learning is often pernicious in its moral and 
religious effect, by supplying incentives to 
pride and ambition, impairing the spiritu- 
ality of the mind by its excessive occupa- 
tion of the thoughts, and, in short, by be- 
traying the student into all the guilt and 
mischief of spiritual idolatry. In confirma- 
tion of this, it will be urged, that pious stu- 
dents have been frequently heard to lament 
that their devotion to literature operates to 
the injury of their religious feelings. The¢ruth 
of these statements is admitted ; but at the 
same time, it must be observed, that if any 
thing could thence be inferred unfavourable 
to the cultivation of the mind, there is not a 
duty, however sacred and however profit- 
able, whether for this life or that which is to 
come, which would not, by the same process 
of reasoning, be deprived of its authority. 

The duty of preaching the gospel, for 
instance, or the exercise of public prayer, 
is not unfrequently productive of moral 
evil to the individuals engaged in it, by 
generating vanity and ambition, and thus 
actually leading to the downfall of many a 
hopeful character. A self-righteous spirit is 
too often engendered by the steady per- 
formance of moral duties, and even of the 
direct means of grace ; and spiritual pride 
sometimes springs even from the most hu- 
miliating acts. But then, every one knows, 
that the natural and ordinary effects of such 
exercises are altogether different ; the ill 
effects are wholly exceptions,—they may be 
styled accidental, as they result from the 
concurrence of extraneous causes: they 
prove, not that the action itself is improper, 
but that the individual himself is depraved, 
and, in the depraved exercise of his free 
agency, he converts what is in itself a 
blessing into a curse. In a word, the pur- 
suit of learning, and the exercise of the mi- 
nistry, &c. are in these cases to be consi- 
dered as merely affording opportunities for 
the es ree of qualities which would 
otherwise have existed, and possibly dis- 
played themselves in a much more offensive 
manner. 

The absurdity of considering evils occa- 
sionally and accidentally connected with 


mental improvement, as a valid objection 
to the work itself, may be shewn by ana- 
logy. By the singular logic assumed in 
this objection, we might prove that a de- 
pendent man ought not to engage in busi- 
ness, 2 hungry man take food, or a sick 
man medicine; since every one of these 
actions, necessary as they are, are not only 
sometimes inefficient as to beneficial effect, 
but even productive of positive inconve- 
nience. In the pursuit of business, men 
often contract diseases, and otherwise suffer 
harm. Our very food generates diseases, 
and medicine sometimes hastens rather 
than retards the progress of sickness. 

It may further be remarked, that air, 
water, fire, and even solar heat, great and 
inestimable blessings as they are to the 
world, may all, by neglect or perverseness, 
be converted into the most tremendous 
agents of destruction. But from this cir- 
cumstance no one ever thought of inferring 
that the world would be happier without 
them, or of blaming the great Author of 
nature for making them capable of being 
thus turned to mischievous purposes. Such 
perversions of natural blessings, and of 
knowledge amongst the rest, are, in most 
cases, solely chargeable on the vicious pro- 
pensities of man; and no blame, in the 
eye of sound reason, can be attached to 
God, unless he were to be blamed for mak- 
ing man a free agent—and, of course, capa- 
ble of doing evil. The mischief which inva- 
riably flows from the abuse of natural good, 
doubtless originates in the express appoint- 
ment of the moral Governor of the world ; 
but this ouly exhibits him as just, in thus 
attaching punishment to crime, and as 
merciful, in making that punishment a bar- 
rier to its commission. 

W. Rosinson, 


Rainton, Dec. 19th, 1833. 
————~-—_—— 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Primaveral season of the present year 
commenced on January the 29th, and was 
most distinctly marked. It may be re- 
membered, that for some time past, and 
neatly during the whole of the Brumal 
season, the weather has been generally 
mild, and accompanied with severe gales 
of wind. The whole of January, with the 
exception of the three last days, has been 
distinguished by mild weather ; but on the 
day in question, a sudden and well-marked 
change was observed, the temperature di- 
minishing 20 degrees from the 28th to the 
29th. On this account we may regard it 
as the commencement of the Primaveral 
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season. Dr. Forster, to whose interesting 
work we have before alluded, considers the 
commencement of this season to take place 
on or about Candlemas-day, the 2d of Fe- 
bruary ; and it may be remarked, that about 
this time a change in the weather usually 
takes place, either from a cold state to one 
much milder, or from mild to cold weather. 
This has given rise to two proverbs, or 
adages, one on St. Paul’s day, Jan. 25 .— 


“If St. Paul’s day be bright and cleare, 
It doth betide a happy yeare,” &c. 


And the other on Candlemas day :— 


“If Candlemas day be fair and bright, 
Winter will have another flight : 
But if Candlemas day be clouds and rain 
Winter is gone, and will not come again. 
We cannot for a moment suppose that 
the weather occurring on these saints’ days 
governs that of the succeeding, but the 
origin of these adages is probably this— 
We have before noticed that the weather 
appears to obey certain laws of periodicity, 
and consequently a particular kind of wea- 
ther accompanying an anemonal period, 
continues until the period closes, when it is 
succeeded by weather of a different, and, on 
some vccasions, opposite character, which 
continues during the succeeding period, 
and soon. The change froma mild toa 
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cold state of the atmosphere has, doubtless, 
given rise to the first couplet of the Candle- 


mas adage, while a change from a cold to 
a mild state has been pointed out by the 
second. Dr. Forster remarks, “that a 
frosty Candlemas day is generally indica- 
tive of a cold Primaveral period.” The 
last Candlemas day was not, distinguished 
by frost; but its temperature was low : 
however, in taking the adage in its extend- 
ed sense, as explained above, it is found 
to be perfectly correct in the present year. 
The period previous to the change was 
mild, and, as before stated, marked by 
severe gales; the succeeding period is 
much colder, and on some occasions has 
presented a decided wintry aspect, On 
the 6th of Feb. 1833, a distinct change in 
the weather was noticed, and it may be 
remembered that we considered the Pri- 
maveral season then commenced. From 
both these changes occurring near the 2nd, 
we may conclude, that it is not the wea- 
ther observed on the day itself, but the 
general aspect about this time, and _par- 
ticularly the nature of the change, from 
which we are to form a judgment on the 
succeeding weather. 

The effect of the mild Brumal season 
has been noticed in various parts of the 
country, in the forwardness oft vegetation, 
Primroses and polyanthuses, together with 
a few wall-flowers and daises, have been 
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seen in flower throughout the season. Cro- 
cuses and snowdrops were observed on the 
8th of February; they were plentiful on 
the “19th: on the 16th the almond-trees 
were noticed unfolding their delicate blos- 
soms. Several daffodilf and wall-flowers 
were observed on the 19th, together with 
some flags, which were nearly unfolded. 
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TO THE NIGHT- WIND. 


Winp of the solemn hour, when slumber’s might, 

Equal as death, on earth’s spent race is laid, 

Where hast thou wandered dreamily to-night? 
Where hath thy wing been staid? 


By thicket lone, and vale, and gleaming lake, 

And grass-grown deserts tenantless and free, 

By shores, where ancient rocks dull answer make 
Unto the sleepless sea. 


By many a marsh, where quivers, faint and blue, 

Beside the otter’s lair, the meteor-lamp, 

And elvish forms the flitting bat pursue, 
Through reeded vistas damp. 


Round village spire, and porch, and firm-wreathed 
stone, 
And walls, beneath whose shadow glimmering pale, 
The warrior image rude, and moss o’ergrown, 
Lies stern in sculptured mail. 


And fretted aisles, where banners idly wave, 

Have felt thy gusts around their pillars flee, 

While silence, deep as that within the grave, 
Was broken but by thee. 


And misty woods, where still the restless brook 

Strays chiming through the gloom with music clear, 

Have rustled, as thy breath their dew-drops shook 
O’er the recumbent deer. 


Yet viewless spirit, though thy mystic tone, 

Such scenes recalls to listening fancy’s dreams, 

Of lonelier wanderings speak’st thou not alone, 
Thy voice hath other themes. 


Of cities hushed thou tellest, homes of rest, 

Where blessing glides to calm the furrowed brow, 

And care, which lurked in many an anxious breast, 
Is won to stillness now. 


Of lowly roof alike and dwelling proud, 

Where the soft influence of the honeyed hour 

Rests on the infant’s brow in meekness bowed, 
Like dew upon the flower. 


Thousands beneath thy shadowy path have lain, 
While thou hast mark’d, as ebbs the refluent tide, 
From each the sense of weariness and pain 

And anxious doubt subside ; 


And hearts, repining late, have felt anew 

Hope’s healing branch on grief's dark fountain cast, 

Or glowed, while dreaming memory poured her hue 
Of sunlight on the past, 
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Lo, thou art witness (as what hour is not?) 
Of that deep love, through circling time revealed, 
Which still, though ill-requited or forgot, 

Exists to sooth and shield. 


Even His, who, mindful of our feeble dust, 
As to each prayer his patient ear he bends, 
And still upon the evil and unjust 

His rain and sunbeams sends ; 


So now, beneath the night’s far-shadowing pall, 
Commands thy gentle melodies to sweep, 
And, free as Mercy’s promise, unto all 

“ Gives his beloved sleep.” 


eee 


TO E— O—., IN MORVEN. 


How does the Maid of Morven bear 
The ocean gale and mountain air? 
Like trees that more securely grow 
The more the winds about them blow? 
Or, like the plants of southern clime 
That blench before the wintry rime? 
Oh! may she, like the silvery gull, 
Defy thy storms, thou Sound of Mull. 


As surely as the willing vane 

Turns to the northern point again, 
When from the Pole the winds renew 
The force with which they lately blew, 
My thoughts, dear sister, veer to thee, 
Where’er it is thy lot to be, 

And now, when days are bleak and dull, 
Are pointing towards the Sound of Mull. 


Nor only when the boughs are stirred, 
And wind is in the chimney heard, 

And shrubs in weighty snow are lost, 
And trees are white with sparkling frost, 
And clouds deform our darkening skies, 
Do anxious thoughts of thee arise ; 

Nor only when the days are dull, 

Does fancy paint the Sound of Mull. 


I strolled where Orwell’s briny flood 
Divides his banks of waving wood, 
And while the tide like silver shone, 
A vessel, stately as the swan, 

Began to move majestic down, 

And leave the hill-encircled town ; 

I marked her sails and lofty hull, 
And thought upon the Sound of Mull. 


When noon was warm one summer's day, 
Stretched on a mossy mound I iay, 
Where green, and sounding over head, 
The elm and ash their branches spread, 
And while beneath their shifting shade 
Among the grass my fingers played, 

The very flow’rs I chanced to cull 
Recalled to mind the Rocks of Mull. 


Though leagues of distance lie between 
The stillness of that shady scene, 

And those impetuous waves that roar 
In foam upon thy misty shore ; 

Though long unseen, and far removed, 
Thou wilt not cease to be beloved, 

For ne’er can time or place annul 

My love for thee, thou Maid of Mull. 


But wheresoe’er thy course may tend, 
Thou wilt require a stronger friend ; 
Oh! may’st thou then that friendship share, 
Exceeding all fraternal care ; 
And may the Pow’r that rules the deep, 
The love that strengthens man with sleep, 
Keep thee by day, and nightly lull 
Thy slumber by the Sound of Mull. 

I. O. 





Review.—Church and State in America: 
Inscribed to the Bishop of London. By 
C. Colton, A.M. Westley and Davis, 
London. 1834, 


Ir the present age may be truly designated 
as one of almost universal change, it is no 
less certain that it is one of most compre- 
hensive and diligent inquiry, Every poli- 
tical innovation which has marked the 
recent history of this country, has been 
preceded by a vast induction of facts, and 
repeated discussion of principles. Nor 
have these causes failed of their natural 
effects. Repairs have been executed in all 
parts of the political fabric, which, had they 
occurred in former times and in other 
countries, where those preliminary mea- 
sures have been omitted, would have con- 
vulsed the whole frame, and periled all 
the interests, of society. Secured, however, 
by these precautions, the most salutary 
changes have been effected in our political 
constitution ; and that which would, unde 
other circumstances, have been its fatal 
poison, has been adopted as its remedy, 
with every prospect of lasting benefit, and 
with no other inconvenience than a tem- 
porary interruption of its ordinary business. 

With such experience before our eyes, 
we are in no degree alarmed at the 
approach of some other political changes, 
which it requires but a moderate degree of 
sagacity to foresee ; we refer to those which 
appear about to pass upon the ecclesias- 
tical estahiishment in this country. The 
importance of those interests which are 
indirectly connected with that establish- 
ment, awakens in our minds no fears with 
regard to the effect of the changes con- 
templated. In this instance, the precau- 
tionary steps we have alluded to have been 
adopted with remarkable vigour, and the 
press has for some time past been teeming 
with publications adapted to draw the 
notice of the public to this subject, and to 
furnish them with abundant information 
respecting it. Most of these are of an 
argumentative kind, and relate to the dis- 
abilities of dissenters, and the principles on 
which the political superiority of the epis- 
copal church is founded. This mode of 
dealing with the question is doubtless the 
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most natural; the difference between the 
Established Church and the Dissenters is 
one of principles and opinions, and the 
appropriate method of reconciling that dif- 
ference is the suggestion of arguments. 
But the conduct of the Established Church 
in this controversy, imposes on Dissenters 
the necessity of adopting a different pro- 
cess, It is urged in favour of the existence 
of a state religion, (from the principle of 
which, all the disabilities of Dissenters 
directly emanate,) that it is necessary, in 
order to maintain Christianity and morals ; 
that in the event of its downfall, the work 
of God would retrograde and cease in the 
nation, and that the people would relapse 
into a state of primitive barbarism. At the 
same time, it is perceived that these broad 
and dangerous predictions would meet with 
but little attention, if unsupported by any 
semblance of evidence drawn from fact; 
and the originators of them consequently 
look round for some precedent, to which 
they can point in confirmation of their 
views. The earlier and purer ages of the 
christian church they find somewhat barren 
in the kind of evidence of which they are 
in search, and these are doomed to'a 
degree of negiect and oblivion strangely 
inconsistent with their importance as the 
only era of inspiration and_ infallibility. 
The advocates of religious establishments, 
therefore, turn their eyes to more modern 
times, and here they find in America the 
precise case which is sufficient to decide 
the point. Of the decisive importance of 
the experiment which has there been made, 
and to which their prediction relates, they 
seem fully sensible, and they consequently 
are at great pains to shew that the results 
of this experiment are in favour of their 
views. It is our present purpose to refer 
to the use which they have made of this 
example, so pregnant with proof upon the 
point in question, and then to lay before 
the reader some facts from the pamphlet 
which we have introduced by name, which 
will enable him to estimate their success, and 
to understand the true merits of the case. 

Before we enter on this task, we cannot 
help expressing our admiration, not only of 
this most powerful and effective pamphlet, 
but of the other works of Mr. Colton which 
have fallen under our notice. They are all 
characterized by liberality, candour, and 
moderation ; they are written in a style of 
great perspicuity, force, and eloquence ; 
they indicate enlightened patriotism without 
nationality; and without the slightest ap- 
proach to dogmatism, they exhibit an 
extent of information which would almost 
justify it. 
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With respect to the allegations of the 
advocates of a state religion, as to the 
religious and moral condition of America, 
where no such thing exists, no one who 
has been in the habit of reading their pub- 
lications will need more than two or three 
examples, which may be taken as fair spe- 
cimens, The writer of a recent letter in 
the Times Newspaper, signed “A Church- 
man,” among other astounding statements, 
has the following : 


‘* Hod such exhibitions, as have come to light by 
the publication of recent works on America, been 
presented only at the beginning of her course, it 
might have been hoped that time would correct such 
extravagancies ; but instead of an extinction of the 
evil, it is spreading wider and wider, and Christianity 
is burlesqued scarcely less than it was by the mum- 
meries practised in the darkest ages of popery.” 


Two other instances are furnished by 
Mr. Colton, the first of which called for 
the pamphlet before us : 


“* My Lord, 

“It is some few weeks since I had the pleasure 
of hearing your Lordship at St. Philip's, Regent- 
street, on the occasion of making a collection, to 
defray, as I understood, certain repairs of that 
church. I need not remind your Lordship of the 
subject of the sermon, nor have I any thing to 
express, but the remembrance of a very cordial 
satisfaction in the general current of thought pur- 
sued on the occasion. As was suitable,—and, so 
far as my recollection serves me,—your Lordship 
spoke of the importance of maintaining the ordi- 
nances of Christianity, entering somewhat into the 
detail of the specific provisions most indispensable 
for the general object. The deplorable conse- 
quences to a nation, of neglecting to provide 
churches, and a ministry, adequate to the spiritual 
wants of the people, were represented; and to 
illustrate and enforce the subject, a reference was 
made to the extensive districts of America, com- 
prehending a vast and rapidly increasing popula 
tion, as being totally destitute of the gospel and its 
ordinances.”—p. 1. 


And, again, 

“Thave now on my table a pamphlet of 110 
pages, from Glasgow, No. IV. of a series, entitled : 
—‘The past and present condition of religion and 
morality in the United States of America, an argu- 
ment, not for voluntary, but for Established 
Churches ;’ which, it must be confessed, gives 
rather a sorry picture of thiugs in America.”—p. 3 

* a . . a . . 

“The author has contrived, by his purveyancing 
of statistical scraps, to lay a foundation for the fol- 
lowing sweeping appeal: ‘What are we and the 
British public to think and say of it, when we know, 
that, after several years of unusual religious excite- 
ment and revival, there are at the present time, (in 
America) five millions, out of a population of twelve 
millions, destitute of the ministrations of the gospel 
—one-third of the churches vacant—more than half 
the ministers uneducated—and the most fatal errors 
and crimes in the mean lime advancing with appali- 
ing progress ?’—p. 83, 84. 
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“Tam ready with all my heart to defend your 
Lordship’s dignity against the remotest hint, or 
shadow of suspicion, that there was any thing in 
the sermon at St. Philip’s so overwhelming as this. 
There was nothing so definite, or so confident. 
Yet, if your Lordship will be pleased to refer to 
your notes, you will doubtless find a g 1 state- 

ment of an assumed fact of this kind, oupperted, 
as, I believe, was honestly ry 
evidence, and sufficient for the argument intended 
to be made of it.”—>p. 4. 


Then, after noticing some hypothetical 
statements made by American writers, 
and used on this side the Atlantic, as 
statements of fact, he adds :— 

“ Suppose, indeed, that the Americans had been 
so unnatural, as by the greatest possible pains, and 
wantonly, to libel themselves; suppose they had 
said, and solemnly certified, under their own hand 
and seal: “‘ We are a nation of rogues and villains,” 
and at the same time it is seen what they are doing 
as a nation of Christians. Would the world believe 
them? Methinks your Lordship would feel a little 
pride and tenderness, as an Englishman, over so 
great a branch of the English family. As a Chris- 
tian, your Lordship would look at their Missionary 
and Bible Societies, regarding their fruits; at their 
Temperance efforts, so vast, untiring, and efficient; 
at their Education Societies, to raise up ministers of 
the gospel for these very wastes, quoted to prove 
their hopelessness and infamy; at the alertness 
and promptitude with which they have responded 
to the imploring cries from the West, and sent out 
their Evangelists; at their sublime resolution of 
supplying in two years every hamlet in the land 
with a Sabbath-school, and its actual execution ; 
at the kindred, and, if possible, still more grand and 
sublime resolution of supplying every family in the 
land with a Bible, within the same ‘period, and the 
fulfilment of that ;—and, last of all, having attained 
these domestic and minor purposes, in whole and 
detail, or so far ordained them, as to see their most 
desirable consummation in prospect, your Lordship 
might see them rising on the virtue they had 
aequired by exercise at home, and offering compact, 
a truly Christian and “Holy Alliance,” with the 
British nation, and with all others called Christian, 








* to give the Bible to all the world in twenty years! 


“ My Lord, it is a shame,—lI say it with the most 
profound respect for your Lordship, and with the 
deepest pity for those to whom it belongs—I know 
it does not belong to your Lordship—I say it, be- 
cause I know that your Lordship will sympathize 
with me thoroughly,—it is a shame, my Lord, that 
men, dignified with the high and responsibie office 
of the Christian ministry, and whose feelings ought 
to kindle into rapture and exultation at every 
movement of every combination of fellow-chris- 
tians, in whatever quarter discovered, for the con- 
version of the world ;—yes, my Lord, it is a shame, 
that such men should condescend to prove, by such 
means, and in the face of such high endeavours, 
that a people, speaking the same language with 
themselves, descended from the same stock, and 
baptized with the same baptism, are so base and 
unworthy! I need not say, that your Lordship 
stands acquitted of all participation in this offence 
against decency. I know, that your Lordship’s 
allusion to America, in the sermon at St. Philip’s 


so far as its suggestions extended beyond the truth 
of facts, was an innocent one; and I perfectly well 
understand, how your Lordship came by the im- 
pression. 

“It is true, as I need not say, that the popula- 
tion of the United States has increased and spread 
itself out, perhaps beyond example; certainly 
with a rapidity, that has attracted attention. It 
was true, and no wonder, that the advances 
of religion did not keep pace with this leaping 
and bounding over the hills and mountains, anc 
this running into the far and wide vale of the 
West. It was true, that the prophets, the discern- 
ing minds of the age, began to look out on this 
spreading of the people, and to forecast their bene- 
volent devices. They began to stir themselves, to 
inform and stir the public mind. They took great 
pains to collect information ; to obtain an estimate 
of the number of Christian ministers in the field ; 
of the ratio of their decrease by death, and of their 
increase by education; of the ratio of increase in 
the population, and of the requisite increase of the 
ministers of religion to supply them. In a word, 
they numbered the people and their religious 
teachers. They decided, that it was proper and 
needful for the best interests of society, to 
have one minister to every thousand souls in 
the land, and found an actual deficiency in no 
inconsiderable portion, being, as nearly as I 
recollect, about one minister to every two thou- 
sand souls. On estimating the average annual 
increase of ministers, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, and the annual increase of population, 
the latter so far outrun the former in relative pro- 
portion of the acknowledged want, as to afford a 
most alarming prospect. I do not remember pre- 
cisely what time this estimate was fairly and fully 
before the American public. It is near enough to 
say ten years ago, and that it occupied five years 
previous in being made. I hardly need say, that 
since this actual and prospective want of ministers 
became known, the most intense interest has been 
felt among all denominations of Christians, and 
one united, systematic, and well-sustained effort 
has been made, to supply the demand. Besides the 
ordinary schools of training and methods of induc- 
tion to the sacred office, all of which have been 
employed with i ing and especial energy, 
under a common and urgent sense of the special 
demand, a new and extra device, called Education 
Societies, organized expressly for selecting and 
preparing suitable young men, by a regular course 
of education, for the Christian ministry, has 
already brought forward many additional hundreds 
into the field, and presents a constantly accumu- 
lating corps in a course of preparation.” —p. 7, 8. 

Here follows an account of the numbers 
ministers belonging to each denomination 
called “orthodox,” which amount to eleven 
thousand one hundred and thirty - eight. 
The principal denominations are in the fol- 
lowing numerical relation to one another :— 

Baptists . . o + « O64? 

Methodists (Epis. and Wesley.) 2,200 

Presbyterian. . . . . « 1,935 

Orthodox Congregationalists . 803 

Episcopalians (fourteen of whom 

are Bishops) . . . . 616 
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“The Roman Catholics have eleven dioceses and 
eleven bishops, and 800,000 in their communion. 
The number of their priests is not reported. They 
have probably some scores, perhaps two or three 
hundred. 

“ By the last census of 1830, the population of 
the United States was 12,866,020. Allowing 300 
Roman Catholic priests, we shall then have, of all 
denominations, as may be seen, full one minister 
for every thousand souls by the estimate of the last 
census. Deducting the Roman Catholics and those 
not esteemed Orthodox, all of which, in their own 
connexions, doubtless have their influence in pro- 
moting morality and securing the good order of 
society, we shall still have 11,138, whose Chris- 
tianity is generally sound, whose qualifications are 
for the most part fitted for the several classes of 
society, among which their labours are distributed, 
and a very great proportion of whom would not 
suffer by comparison in piety and professional 
learning with any set of men of the same class in 
the Christian world, when viewed en masse, and in 
their ordinary relations to society. 

“ Thus much, to show, that rapidly as the popu- 
lation of the United States has increased, the virtue 
of the Christian public there, having been roused 
by information and suitable appeals, has not only 
kept pace with this march in supplying a propor- 
tionate number of the ministers of religion, but has 
actually gained upon it, and bids fair, in these pro- 
visions for the spiritual wants of the people, soon 
to attain the limits of its aspirations. 

“ But, my Lord, I need not inform you, that it is 
not the number of christian spires and towers in a 
christian land, nor the number of sittings in the 
ehurches, nor the number of those who have been 
inducted into the sacred office, nor their learning, 
that is to determine the influence of religion on 
the popular mind, and over the mighty mass of 
human affections which lie in abeyance to its sum- 
mons, and are ready to be purified by its grace 
I have the pleasure to say to your Lordship, that 
we have not only multiplied our ministry by extra- 
ordinary efforts to meet the extraordinary demand, 
but it has been elevated and improved in its cha- 
racter, as well by a more liberal and more thorough 
professional education, as by a manifest increase of 
a higher and more unreserved devotion to the ap- 
propriate duties of the calling.”—p. 9. 


Let us now turn to England, and see 
how far we improve on this state of things, 
blessed as we are with the superior advan- 
tages of an established church :— 


“ But, my Lord,” says Mr. Colton, “as you have 
been pleased to refer to the religious desolations of 
America, you will not object, or be surprised, if we 
in turn should cast a glance at the condition of the 
Metropolitan Diocese. 

* I find by Yates’s ‘Church in Danger,’ that when 
the metropolis, in 1815, contained a population of 
1,220,000 within eight miles of St. Paul’s, about 
950,000 were necessarily excluded from any accom- 
modation for public worship within the pale of the 
Established Church. The author does not say how 
many could find a place, at the same period, in the 
Dissenting chapels. Say, 100,000, which, I sup- 
pose, is large enough. There would then have 
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remained 850,000 in 1815, in the metropolis of 
England, unprovided with the means of salvation. 
What proportion of these, rarely, if ever, attended 
public worship, or received no real benefit from it, 
it is impossible for me to say. 

“The present population of this metropolis and 
its environs is commonly stated at 1,500,000. So 
far as I can learn, all the churches ‘and chapels, of 
all denominations, do not exceed 469; and the 
average number of sittings in them is said to be 
fairly rated at 500; which would accommodate 
229,500, Suppose that 300,000 are accommodated ; 
stretch it even to 500,000, as including all, probably 
more than all, that ever step foot within a place of 
public worship; and 1,000,000 remain, within this 
little circle, in this Christian city, this pride of the 
British Empire, this greatest and most renowned 
of all cities—1,000,000 of souls unprovided for, and 
who scarcely ever enter the sanctuary of God! And 
here, my Lord, I might rest the comparison. 

** But I have chosen altogether the most liberal 
view, as will appear, if there be any truth in what 
follows. The greatest number of parochial livings, 
which I have seen stated for England, is 10,500. 

“The Rev. John Acaster, vicar of St. Helen’s, 
York, and of course a Clergyman of the English 
Church, in a pamphlet entitled—‘ The Church of 
England in danger from itself’ — says : — ‘ The 
Bishop of Winchester tells us, in his late charge at 
Liandaff, that out of 234 incumbencies, into which 
his diocese is divided, only 97 parishes enjoy the 
advantages of clergy, incumbents, and curates, actu- 
ally resident. Taking the curates to amount to 
one-half of the whole, which will be found, I be- 
lieve, to be generally correct, then only about 48 of 
the 234 incumbents are actually resident in their 
parishes. Conceiving this to be a fair specimen of 
every diocese in the kingdom, what an alarming 
reflection is it calculated to excite! Nearly four- 
fifths of the parishes throughout the whole king- 
dom have no resident incumbents. Some they 
never see or hear for five, ten, fifteen, twenty, or 
even thirty years together.’ 

“A seceding Clergyman has lately published, 
that, ‘Of 10,500 incumbents, upwards of 6,000 are 
non-residents.’ 

“ You must know, my Lord, how much of truth 
there is in these statements. They appear, indeed 
to have been made by persons willing to expose the 
sins of the Church; one im the Church, and the 
other seceding. The Bishop of Winchester’s state- 
ment, I suppose, may be set down for correct. And 
if, as Mr. Acaster says, ‘this be a fair specimen of 
every diocese in the kingdom,’ both he and the se- 
ceder are well sustained. 

“* 1 confess, that the Bishop of Winchester’s state- 
ment, as here quoted, is rather equivocal, inasmuch 
as it does not appear evident, whether he means to 
say, that 97 expresses the whole number of incum. 
bents and curates actually resident ; or whether we 
are to understand, that some of these 97 parishes may 
happen to have both an incumbent and curate. 
Admit, that the actual resident ministers of the dio- 
cese equalled half the number of livings, 117; and 
that this is a fair specimen of the resident and work- 
ing clergy of the English Church; the number of 
ministers in the Establishment, then, who, by their 
parochial and pulpit labours, are operating upon the 
public mind of England, is reduced to 5,050! Really, 
I do not know what to think of this ; it hardly seems 
possible ! 
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“ Your Lordship will doubtless recognize the fol- 
lowing evidence* given before a Committee of the 
House of Commons, 27th July, 1832 :-— 

*** Can your Lordship state to the Committee, what 
proportion of church-room has been provided by the 
State during the last ten years ?—1I believe the church- 
room provided by the State [in England] during the 
last ten years, is nearly 200,000 additional sittings. 
™“*Is your Lordship aware, what proportion such 
increase of church-room bears to the increased popu. 
lation of the country ’—No, I cannot [say] ; it is very 
easily ascertained. 

“** It being perfectly clear, however, that the po- 
pulation has within the last ten years increased 
greatly more than 200,000, and to the extent probably of 
ten times that amount, the increase [of church-room] 
provided by the State bears a very inadequate pro- 
portion to the parts of such people —The increase of 
accommodation provided by the Parliamentary graot, 
I conceive, did not sufficiently supply the wants of 
the existing population. I conceive, that little or no 
provision has been made for the wants of the popula- 
tion which has arisen since the last two censuses.” 

“* And what does this prove, my Lord? Let us 
return again to your Lordship’s own diocese, as pre- 
sented by your Lordship’s own evidence :— 

“* * Has your Lordship ever instituted a comparison 
between the gross population of your diocese, in con- 
nexion with the Established Church, and the amount 
of the space in the Established Charches ’—Yes. I 
could not, not having the document with me, state it 
correctly. 

*** The question would be sufficiently answered by 
the present impression on your Lordship'’s memory, 
as to the proportion of the population, which could be 
accommodated by the present space ’— Not a tenth, 
certainly, &e. 

“*Is it your Lordship’s opinion, ...... that the 
observance of the Lord’s day is more, or less strict, 


1 fear, that with regard to the great mass of the lower 
orders, there has been a sad deterioration, very mainly 
owing to the increased facilities of intemperance. 

“«* The lowering of the price of gin took place only 
a few years ago ; does your Lordship date the demo- 
ralization of the lower classes only from that period ? 
—I date a most frightful increase from that period. 
Between the time I first took the church of Bishops 
gate in London, and the time when I left it, the 

of i perance was most frightful. I never 
saw, when I first came to London, a female coming 
out of a gin-shop ; but I have since repeatedly seen 
females with infants in their arms, to which they ap- 
peared to have been giving some part of their liquor! 
I almost think I have seen more women than men 
coming out of these shops!’ 

“*Yonu see, my Lord, what may be proved by in- 
sulated scraps of evidence. JI might go on ‘ to fright 
the isle from its propriety ;’ but this, peradventure, 
is enongh for my purpose. Bad as America is, she 
is growing better, I need say nothing of the compa- 
rative condition and prospects of England. Let her 
own authorities make the disclosure.”"—p. 15 to 18. 





In recapitulating at the close of his 
pamphlet, Mr. Colton puts this compa- 
rison still more forcibly :— 

“ But, my Lord,” says he, ‘‘ it is not enough, in 


the consideration of this subject, to look merely at 
the comparative number of ministers, actually at 


work, and to estimate the amount of their labours, 
and the degrees of their influence ; but the peculiar 
difficulties, under which America has laboured, as a 
new country, and with a population doubling every 
twenty-five years, are also to be taken into the 
account. And yet, with all these disadvantages to 





_“* * Bishop of London's evidence.” 
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struggle with, it would appear, not only, that she is 
far better supplied than England; in proportion to the 
population ; but her supply of ministers has gained 
and still gains upon the increase of population, while 
that of England is going backwards, the Establish- 
meat alone being considered. Your Lordship’s own 
evidence, as quoted in Section I., decides this ques- 
tion :—‘ I conceive, that little or no provision has been 
made for the wants of the population, which has 
arisen since the Jast two censuses.’ 

“ London and its adjacent boroughs contain 194 
places of worship, belonging to the Establishment, 
with a population of 1,500,000. Your Lordship has 
given in evidence, that ‘ not one-tenth’ of the people 
are provided for, And how much less than one-tenth ? 
New York has a population of 290,000, and 101 
churches—one church to 1,200 souls. Boston has 50 
churches to 60,000 ; and other large cities in America 
are equally well supplied ; many of them better. 

“ There are in the United States, excluding the 
Roman Catholics and all other sects not commonly 
esteemed orthodox, 1,601,088 communicants at the 
Lord’s table, by the latest authentic reports I have 
been able to obtain, some of which are two or three 
years old, and pone less than one year. There are 
also some orthodox denominations not reported. 
I have observed, that the annual increase of commu- 
nicants in American churches of late, taking into 
view the different sects, ranges from one-fourth to 
one-tenth of the gross amount ; and that the greatest 
proportionate increase is in the most numerous deno- 
minations. Taking these facts into consideration, 
I have supposed the present number of commu- 
nicants in the American orthodox churches cannot 
be less than 1,800,000. In those denominations, com- 
prehending the great bulk of these communicants, 
the terms of admission to the Leora’ $8 supper area 
strict exami , as 1 piety, and a public 
profession of religion, Generally, so far as I have 
been able to observe, the terms of admittance to this 
ordinance in America, are much more strict than in 
the corresponding denominations in Great Britain. 
In the Church of England, if 1 do not mistake, all 
are admitted to this who are of respect- 
able character. And yet it appears by a sufficient 
amount of evidence from a high quarter of the 
Charch of England, that the number of communi- 
cants throughout the English Establishment, does not 
exceed 350,000. Taking the population of England 
at 12,000,000, there is about one communicant in the 
Church to every 34 of the gross population. Deduct- 
ing 800,000 for the Roman Catholics in America, aad 
taking the remainder of the popalation at 12,000,000, 
the same as in England, the number of communi- 
cants at the Lord’s table will be more than one of 
every 7 individuals. I confess, that I am altogether 
surprised at this result ; and yet I do not know how 
to make it different. 

“ As to morals, it would appear by your Lordship’s 
recorded evidence given before a Committee of the 
Honse of C that i perance and Sabbath 
breaking have increased most fearfully in the land, 
as well as in London; and along with this, it may 
fairly be inferred, that there has been a correspond- 
ing deterioration ‘of public morals. I perceive by a 
very fair calculation in a Temperance Tract, that the 
various annual costs of intemperance to the United 
Kingdom, are equal to the entire revenue of the em- 
pire for the time being. 

In America, within the last six years, there have 
been formed 6,000 Temperance Societies, embracing 
1,000,000 of members ; 2,000 distilleries have ceased ; 
5,000 tradesmen have discontinued dealing in ardent 
spirits ; 700 vessels sail from American ports without 
it; 5,000 of the intemperate have been reclaimed; 
and the influence of the temperance reformation on 
the community for the improvement of morals, and 
in other beneficial respects, is obvious and vast. Five 
thousand intemperate reformed! Dr. Benjamin Rush, 























of Philadelphia, used to say, that, ia all his experience 
and observation, he never knew one drunkard reform- 
ed !"—p. 57 to 59. 

We hope we need not apologize for the 
length of these quotations. We plead their 
vast importance. We are happy to hear 
that every member of the British legislature 
is provided with a copy of this pamphlet. 
We strongly urge its perusal on all our 
readers. It is by far the most efficient 
publication we have ever met with on the 
subject. Its statements are almost all 
founded on the incontrovertible testimony 
of public documents; and the personal 
statements and opinions which it contains, 
come from a writer of vast information and 
unimpeachable integrity. 


—_@——_ 


Review.—Prose Works of John Milton. 
Edited by R. Fletcher. Westley and 
Davis. London, 1834. 


(Concluded from p. 90.) 


Two notices, in successive numbers, having 
been already devoted to the consideration 
of the above work, we are unwillingly 
compelled, although much remains uncom- 
mented upon, to pass towards a conclusion 
of our necessarily limited and imperfect 
review, We have already endeavoured to 
ascertain with what justice the praise of 
pure and disinterested patriotism, as well 
as the Christian qualities of patience and 
forbearance towards an opponent, are to be 
ascribed to the author of the Paradise Lost. 
We now proceed to a far more serious 
charge, and, without the slightest hesitation, 
assert, in opposition to Mr. Fletcher's eulo- 
gium upon the moral purity of Milton’s 
thought and diction, that more palpable 
and undisguised obscenity is scarcely to 
be found in any writer of the most pro- 
fligate character, than has been at times 
enlisted by the above author, as a supple- 
mentary aid to his caustic and implacable 
spirit of controversial hatred. It was at 
first our intention to adduce passages in 
support of this assertion ; but these, we are 
inclined to believe, will very readily be 
dispensed with, since, even under the veil 
of a learned language, we consider them 
too revolting to encounter the public eye. 
As a reasonably strong evidence, however, 
that we utter nothing but the truth, we may 
observe, that the English translators of the 
second Defence and Answer to Alexander 
More, (men by no means likely, if we 
may judge by the general tenor of their 
style, to lose the point of a sentence by an 
over-scrupulous attention to its delicacy of 
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sentiment or expression,) have either passed 
over entirely several pease in these two 
treatises, or rendered them by any thing 
but a literal translation. At this, Mr. 
Fletcher waxes exceeding wroth, and, in 
that true spirit of servile idolatry which 
can see nothing but perfection in the object 
of its worship, is indignant that John 
Milton should not be suffered to be as 
obscene in English as in Latin. He com- 
plains, accordingly, that the translation of 
Robert Fellowes :s not sufficiently close 
and idiomatic, to entitle it to the character 
of a perfect one; and to leave us in no 
doubt as to the sentiments he himself 
entertains with respect to the highly 
finished composition in question, he in- 
forms us, in his preface, that the second 
Defence, although more sober, is not one 
jot less powerful than the first, and that it 
is certainly more entertaining. ‘“ Macte 
puer virtute!” If Mr. Fletcher can really 
find entertainment from the perusal of such 
a tissue of low scurrility and uncleanness, 
we give him our disinterested advice, for 
the sake of his own reputation, at least, to 
keep his feelings of satisfaction from the 
ears of the public. We venture to pro- 
mise that he will lose nothing by their sup- 
pression. 

It is hardly necessary, especially since 
the principles of the work are so well 
known, to go through the sophistry which 
distinguishes the Tetrachordon of Milton, 
The whole treatise is a proof how far his 
obedience to the Gospel institutes extended. 
As long as it accords with his own feel- 
ings, he can profess a respect to the word 
of God reverential enough; but the instant 
his own perverse temper is met by its 
wholesome authority, he rises into as open 
rebellion against scripture, as against law 
on ether occasions: “I say unto you, 
Whoso shall put away his wife, except it be 
for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery ; and whosoever mar- 
rieth her which is put away, doth commit 
adultery.” Such are the express words of 
our Lord upon the subject of marriage; 
and acommand more positively delivered, 
and less liable to misconstruction, is not 
to be found within the whole compass of 
the inspired volume. We say nothing of 
the pharisaic method of — suf- 
fered only because of the hardness of their 
hearts; nor of the evils which the whole 
community would suffer, from a change of 
the holy ordinance of matrimony into a 
timid dependence, on the part of the wife, 
upon the caprice or licentiousness of the 
husband. The express words of revela- 
tion render the whole matter so plain, 
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that nothing but the very Quixotism of 
casuistry, or madness of error, would ever 
dream of advancing any other doctrine 

a point unequivocally set at rest by 
the holiest authority. But Milton was not 
a man to be stopped by scriptural autho- 
rity, when it opposed his wishes. He kicks 
against the pricks most vigorously; and 
Mr. Fletcher follows, as in duty bound, like 
a faithful ’squire and devoted commen- 
tator. ‘ Honest Pleadings in behalf of 
Domestic Liberty,” is the title conferred by 
the latter upon the treatises devoted to this 
disgraceful subject; a remark which, of 
course, ought to ensure to Mr. Fletcher 
the especial thanks of that sex whom 
Milton’s doctrine of arbitrary divorce more 
immediately concerns. We subjoin the 
heads of several chapters on the doctrine 
and discipline of divorce, as well to shew 
how far in audacity Milton’s violence 
against the wife of his bosom could carry 
him, as to prove the justice of the title, 
with which, in return for his presumption, 
a sarcastic wit of his own time honoured 
him,—describing him, in his quaint lan- 
guage, as “ a noddy who wrote a book on 
wifing.” 

Cap. 1.— That man is the occasion of 
his own miseries, in most of those evils 
which he imputes to God’s inflicting. The 
absurdity of our canonists in their decrees 
concerning divorce.” 

Cap. 2.—* The first reason of this law 
grounded on the prime reason of matri- 
mony. That no covenant whatever obliges 
both against the main end, both of itself 
and of the parties covenanting.” 

Cap. 6.—‘* The fourth reason of this 
law, that God regards love and peace in 
the family more than a compulsive per- 
formance of marriage, which is more 
broken by a grievous continuance than by 
a needful divorce.” 

Cap. 11.—“ The seventh reason, that 
sometimes continuance in marriage may be 
evidently the shortening or endangering of 
life to either party; both law and divinity 
concluding, that life is to be preferred 
before marriage, the intended solace of 
life.” 

Cap. 13.—‘“‘ Marriage compared with 
all other covenants and vows warrantably 
broken for the good of man. Marriage the 
Papist’s sacrament, and unfit marriage the 
Protestant’s idol.” 

Book 2. Cap. 1.—“ The ordinance of 
sabbath and marriage compared: Hyper- 
bole no unfrequent figure in the Gospel. 
Excess cured by contrary excess. Christ 
neither did nor could abrogate the law of 
divorce, but only reprieve the abuse thereof. 
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Cap. 6.—“ That the law had no more 
right to this dispense than the christian 
hath, and rather not so much.” 

Cap.—.—* That the matter of divorce 
is not to be tried by law, but by con- 
science, as many other sins are.” 

The line of argument pursued may be 
easily imagined from the above extracts, 
and with these, without following in detail 
the casuistical subtleties in which Milton 
has contrived to envelop the question, we 
are compelled to close our notice. To 
deny that throughout the Works we have 
been considering, there exist many passages 
of great beauty, much sublimity of thought 
and harmony of language, would be as 
absurd as unjust, Whoever has an ear to 
appreciaté the most skilfully arranged com- 
position, and a taste which can derive 
pleasure from eloquence ; sometimes em- 
bodying the deepest feeling in the most 
appropriate words; and, at others, rising 
to a loftiness and majesty which claim 
relationship with the finest passages of 
the Paradise Lost, will find considerable 
gratification in the perusal of the contro- 
versies in question. But at what price will 
the pleasure be bought? At the price of 
having his feelings constantly wounded by 
the most violent attacks upon much which 
he has been accustomed to respect, and 
much which he has been taught deservedly 
to regard ;—at the price of being conti- 
nually called upon, to express his disgust 
at the violation of propriety, and outrages 
on decency, carried to an extent which, 
before proved by undoubted evidence, 
would scarcely be deemed credible. We 
say little of the injury which the reputation 
of the poet himself must sustain, by his 
being exhibited in the character of a peevish 
and factious partizan. Yet this, as we have 
before said, is any thing but inconsi- 
derable :— 


Rotta e I’ alta colonna e’l verde lauro. 


All the visions of our youth, connected with 
the greatest epic minstrel of our own coun- 
try, are at once swept away ; we think no 
longer of Milton, as of one of heroic cast 
and stature; living, indeed, among ‘the 
haunts of common men, and at times com- 
pelled to take a share in their intercourse, 
but when left to the natural bent of his 
genius, at once escaping from the trammels 
of our inferior existence, and rising far 
above 


the smoke and stir of this dull! spot 
Which men call earth, 


to mingle with the scenes and agents per- 


taining to a far nobler theatre of being. 
Together with this delusion, departs also 
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all that solemnity of character, naturally 
enough attracted, in imagination, to the 
poet whose professed object it was to 
“ vindicate the ways of God to man,” and 
whom we have been accustomed scarcely 
to regard so much in the light of a cha- 
racter of modern times, as of one of those 
olden worthies, who, in the finest palmy 
days of metrical inspiration, blended the 
highest qualities of the poet, with much of 
the venerable and mysterious character of 
the seer. ; 

Blind Thamyris and blind Meonides, 

Tiresias and Phineas, prophets old. 

Some errors are certainly worth retaining ; 
and that which fixes the worth of others at 
a higher standard than their intrinsic merits 
deserve, is perhaps to be considered among 
the number, At any rate, whatever may 
be the value of essential truth, its discovery 
is not always attended with pleasure; and a 
more striking instance of this, we could 
hardly select, than the display of the 
writer of Paradise Lost in the guise of a 
sophistical and libellous pedant, perpe- 
tually quitting the grand question of 
interests of nations, for a point of gram- 
matical accuracy, the hired gladiator of 
an illiterate and insolent faction in public, 
and at home the advocate of an arbitrary 
power, which, if general, would make every 
domestic hearth, the abode of misery and 
apprehension. 

We cannot take our final leave of the 
works before us, without remarking, as 
probably many of our readers have already 
done, the great similarity between the 
spirit manifested throughout every produc- 
tion of Milton, directly or indirectly con- 
nected with politics, and that which per- 
vades the works of the great father of the 
Italian epic, of whose writings the English 
poet was a frequent and diligent student. 
“Nec me tam ipse Athene Attice cum 
suo pellucido Ilisso, nec illa vetus Roma 
su& Tiberis ripA retinere valuerunt, quin et 
Arnum sepe vestrum et Fesulanos illos 
colles invisere amem. These words of 
elegant commendation shew in which 
light Milton regarded the first fount of 
pure poetry opened to Europe, amidst the 
darkness of the middle ages. It had been 
well for their writer, if he had not at the 
same time imbibed, and concentrated into 
double power, the intensity of scorn and 
hatred which render the Divina Comedia 
a very Mara of perverted and forbidden 
feelings. But much may be said in exte- 
nuation of the Florentine, which can never 
be pleaded in favour of his English imita- 
tor. Let us remember, that the former 
lived at a period when the darkest pas- 
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sions held almost universal sway, and in 
a country in which a deeply seated 
feeling of revenge forms one of the most 
striking features of the national character. 
A hopeless exile from his native city, 
towards which he seems perpetually to 
have turned with the feelings of a child 
when separated from its parent, a wanderer 
forced to depend upon the hospitality of 
foreign courts for his subsistence, with the 
memory of an early blighted love preying 
upon his heart, and the terrible sentence 
which affixed death at the stake as a 
penalty for re-entering the walls of 
Florence, ringing in his ears,—it is not so 
much to be wondered at, however it may 
be blamed, that Dante should at times 
have yielded to the evil passion and fiery 
invective with which the Inferno, especially, 
is replete. Yet, on no occasion does he 
descend to the pettiness of insult, and low 
ersonal abuse, which pollute the pages of 
Milton. He does not break through the 
barriers of domestic privacy, in his search 
for taunts wherewith to gall an antagonist ; 
neither is there a single word of vulgar 
ridicule, *showever much there may be of 
uncompromising hostility, in his work. 
Dignified in his enmity, and preserving, 
amidst all his sullen indignation, at least 
that outward semblance of respect which 
the pride of man, we fear, as often as his 
forbearance, exacts towards a fallen foe, he 
walks among the creations of his feverish 
fancy, and the shades of his doomed and 
lamenting enemies, with a lordliness of 
port, and melancholy sobriety of manner, 
which elicit from us that degree of admi- 
ration, which all but induces us to address 
him in the words of the dramatic poet. 

Thou hast a grim appearance,—but thy face 

Shews a command in it: though thy tackle’s torn, 

Thou seem'st a noble vessel, 

It is needless, after the extracts we have 
already brought forward, to shew how 
totally different, in the expression of the 
same feeling, is the whole manner of 
Milton. As far as the latter rises above 
the author of the Divina Comedia, in the 
great essentials toa poet; so far does he 
sink below him, in all which can ensure our 
respect towards his character as a man. 
From that charge of inconsistency also, 
against which Milton cannot be defended, 
the Ghibelline writer must be considered 
entirely free. He did not, after professing 
republican principles, bow at the feet of a 
lawless and fanatical homicide; he did not 
condescend to flatter a brutal and impudent 
John Bradshaw; he did not run half wild 
at the praises of a crowned maniac like 
Christina of Sweden. Perhaps it would 
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not be altogether foreign to the question, to 
observe, as an additional test of the moral 
merit of the two writers, that, great as 
Milton was in other respects, he must be 
considered far short,of Dante, in his concep- 
tion of perfect female excellence. Eve is 
certainly, in many respects, a.finely con- 
ceived and admirably delineated character ; 
but how much inferior to the sainted and 
gentle Beatrice, refined from the last taint 
of earth, but still the subject of earthly 
affections, hovering over her charge with 
heavenly compassion, and looking upon 
his errors and wanderings :— 
Con quel biant 
Che madre fa sopra il figliaol’ deliro. 

Such a being, it seems to have been as 
much beyond Milton’s inclination to ima- 
gine, as probably, if imagined, it would 
have been beyond his skill to portray. 

A few words to Mr. Fletcher, at parting. 
He has undertaken a task as far beyond 
his years as his strength to sustain, and, 
Jabouring under a consciousness of his own 
weakness, he’ is constantly endeavouring to 
lash himself into a strain of eloquence 
which may form a fitting introduction to 
works owing their existence to so celebrated 
an author; the consequence is, that he 
thinks no words of weight and calibre suf- 





ficient to carry him through the commission, 
somewhat injudiciously, as it appears to us, 
devolved upon him, and, in the true spirit 
of an ambition determined to be contented 
with nothing but the most turgid decla- 
mation, and the very fustian of discourse, 
he very naturally frustrates his own object, 


and “ falls o’ the other side.” That he 
has some degree of talent, we do not 
intend to deny; but that it has been ludi- 
crously thrown away in the gasconading 
treatise before us, is a position at least 
equally tenable. Had he been contented 
with a temperate and unprejudiced intro- 
duction, in which the faults as well as the 
merits of his author were fairly stated, 
refraining from identifying himself with all 
the angry feelings afloat in 1649, as well as 
from the most unqualified insults upon a 
body of men, who, whatever may be their 
demerits, are so far from deserving the false 
and libellous aspersions cast upon them in 
the thirty-eighth page of his essay, as 
Mr. Fletcher is from meriting the commen- 
dation due to an accurate and pleasing 
writer—we might have finished the perusal 
of his preface with sentiments of respect for 
John Mitton himself, somewhat less slight 
than we are just now inclined to entertain. 
We certainly should have had a very dif- 
ferent opinion of his editor. 
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Review.— The Rhetorical Speaker, and 
Poetical Class Book, §c. By R. T. 
Linnington. Souter. London, 1833. 

A Book which, from the taste displayed in 
the selection of the pieces it contains, seems 
calculated to answer the intentions of the 
author. We notice it chiefly for the pur- 
pose of extracting from it some stanzas, 
which are attributed (we know not on what 
authority) to Lord Brougham. We have 
long ceased to wonder at any evidence 
which can be offered of the wonderful ver- 
satility of his lordship’s powers. At the 
same time, we should be unwilling to com- 
mit our opinion, as to the genuineness of 
the following lines, until we see the evidence 
on which it rests :— 


Ow THE Berne or a Gop. 


“ There is a God” all nature cries : 
A thousand tongues proclaim 

His arm almighty, mind ali-wise, 

And bid each ygice in chorus rise 
To magnify his name. 


Thy name, great Nature's sire divine, 
Assiduous we adore ; 
Rejecting godheads at whose shrine 
Benighted nations blood and wine 
In vain libations pour. 


Yon countless worlds in boundless space, 
Myriads of miles each hour 

Their mighty orbs as curious trace, 

As the blue circle studs the face 
Of that enamelled flower. 


But Thou, too, madest that floweret gay 
To glitter in the dawn ; 

The hand that fired the lamps of day, 

The blazing comet launch'd away, 
Painted the velvet lawn. 


* As falls a sparrow to the ground, 
Obedient to thy will;” 
By the same law those globes wheel round, 
Each drawing each, yet all still found 
In one eternal system bound 
One order to fulfil. 


We should be very happy to know 
that the excellent sentiments, expressed in 
these lines, emanated from the exalted indi- 
vidual whose name they bear. Nor is it 
only for his own sake that we express this 
wish, but also for the sake of religion, it 
is one of the most glorious distinctions of 
Christianity, that it equally benefits and 
graces the character of individuals of every 
grade in society and of every diversity of 

ursuit. If, indeed, the Christian religion 
could derive honour from any class of man- 
kind, it would be from those whose exalted 
rank and station are perpetually opening 
before them avenues to secular pleasure, and 
presenting temptations to entire devotion to 
the world ; and, if its value could possibly 
be enhanced, it would be by its association 
with that elevation and power which are 
adapted conspicuously to exhibit its in- 
fluence, and widely to extend its blessings. 
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Revirw.— The Latter Days. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. Seeley and Burnside. Lon- 
don, 1833. 


Tue reputation which the talents and the 
iety of Mrs. Sherwood have obtained for 
er among a large branch of the christian 

world, should have made her pause ere she 

ventured to indulge herself in a species of 
composition in which judgment and imagi- 
nation, two powers of the mind that do not 
readily act together, must be completely 
blended, in order to secure success. She 
could not have attempted a work of greater 
danger than an allegory embracing an 
entire view of the christian scheme, relative 
to the fall and redemption of man ; and, 
under a display of greater powers than can 
be discovered in this performance, she 
would have deservedly incurred condem- 
nation, not so much for her failure, as for 
the want of a proper capac of the diffi- 
culties inherent to the subject. Of the reli- 
gious allegories already before the public, 
that of Bunyan may be said to stand alone, 
There is a bold simplicity in it, which sus- 
tains the rich and rapid fancy with which 
it is animated, and closely attaches the 
imagery which delights the reader, to the 
elevated truths which it is intended rather 
to elucidate than to adorn. It has been 
said of the Pilgrim’s Progress, that there are 


passages in it which may vie in sublimity 


with passages in the Paradise Lost. This 
is scarcely true, as regards language and 
poetic vigour; but let it be considered 
that a great portion of the sublimity 
ascribable to both works belongs to the 
subject rather than the composition : and 
that Bunyan, with his simple humility of 
style, and the unpolished plainness of his 
scriptural diction, has not, in a single 
instance, injured the sublimity of his mat- 
ter; while the learning and brilliancy of the 
verse, the imagery and accessory illustra- 
tions, of the great poet, may be found 
sometimes struggling with that sublimity, 
and, arrogating for themselves the admi- 
ration which should belong to his theme 
alone. 

Mrs. Sherwood looks with a sort of 
sacred horror at any attempts to improve 
mankind : she regards all notions of general 
benevolence as testimonies of an irreligious 
love of the world; religious toleration, as 
conducive to the neglect of all religion; and 
the cultivation of human intelligence and 
human learning, as very dangerous to the 
cause of salvation. Opinions of this nature 
cannot be avowed in the present days with 
openness and candour. There is no such 
thing as putting them inte the form of 
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argument. Our fair authoress has sent 
them forth in masquerade, and we could 
willingly have suffered them to go through 
the mummeries consequent to such dis- 
guise without the slightest notice, had she 
not set them off with some shreds and 
patches of a religious character. The 
great mysteries of our faith, which, it 
is admitted, must remain inexplicable to 
human wisdom, and are consequently 
beyond the power of human elucidation, 
ought to be left immutably fixed and pre- 
served in the awful phraseology in which 
they have been rather sublimely intimated, 
than revealed to us; and all who have, 
even with the best intentions, ventured to 
attempt to raise the mystical veil through 
which they are seen darkly, in our mortal 
state of existence, have almost ever startled 
and offended the truly pious, and have 
shaken the faith which they were perhaps 
desirous to strengthen. What then shall 
we say to an attempt to reduce such mys- 
teries, so as to make them parody with 
human circumstances at the worst of human 
times? An allegory should always elevate 
its subject; in painting and in poetry, it 
seizes upon terrestrial things ; it throws the 
clay aside, and sets before us the mind, the 
intellect, the spirit, by which, in the com- 
mon course of life, we see the masses of 
senseless matter actuated: but by what 
allegory shall we venture to bring down to 
earth, and clothe with ill-modelled clay, the 
incomprehensible things of heaven? To say 
the least of such rashness, we cannot acquit 
the author ofa want of delicacy and judgment, 
while we would fain refrain from express- 
ing our apprehension, that in the minds of 
many strict and conscientious Christians, 
she will appear to have been deficient, not 
merely in good taste and discretion, but in 
that reverential awe, which would, had it 
been felt and acknowledged, have inter- 
dicted such an undertaking. Our readers 
will be aware of our meaning on the perusal 
of the following extract, which is not the 
most offensive passage of a similar charac- 
ter in the work :— 

“* But they rebelled against him, and admitted one 
into their hearts and affections, who had been his 
enemy from the beginning ; and he beguiled them 
with lies and deceit, for he is a liar, and the father 
of lies ; and they rebelled against the Lord, and sold 
themselves to the enemy, and were as persons lost 
and undone for ever; and thus time went on, and 
their case appeared to be without hope, and there is 
no doubt but that the enemy tr phed, and ted 
on this land and the people residing thereon as his 
own for ever. Nevertheless, the Lord had not for- 
gotten them, neither had the King who is the Father 
of the Lord ; for our Lord is a King’s son, nay, a 
King himself, and the King of kings, being one in 
power, authority, and majesty with his Father, 
although, according to the old feudal laws, it 
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behoved him to do his father homage, ney, and hita- 
self homage too, for this his inferior “principality, 
which he purchased from the enemy under this 
charter, to wit, that he was to become a servant, 
and, as it were, a vassal to his own princely autho- 
rity. ‘ But, as I was saying,’ continued my uncle, 
* the Father of our Lord, viz. the King of kings, as 
we find in the letters of which I spoke before, had 
ever borne in mind the afflictions of the miserable 
people of this land, and had prepared a ransom for 
them, which was to be paid by his Son ; and in order 
for the payment of which, it behoved this last to 
leave his glorious state, and become as one of us, 
and in that lowly estate, being asa servant rather 
than a prince amongst us, he paid our ransom, and 
set us free, and thus we are his possession, first by 
right, and next by conquest, and anon we shall be 
his in his visible presence, by a union ‘as close as 
that of the members of one body to the head.”— 
P. 28, 29. 

Mrs. Sherwood intimates in her preface 
that her motive in the composition of this 
volume, was to bring forward ‘under an 
allegory sanctioned by Scripture,” some 
attention to the great prophetic indications 
of the ap of the latter days. To this 
design there could not have arisen the 
slightest objection in pious minds, though 
many might have been startled at its bold- 
ness; for the’ application of prophecy 
requires not less of the ee of the 
Holy Spirit, than that through which it was 
first uttered. The certainty of the great 
event of the last day, with the conformity, 
in some respects or other, of the signs of 
all ages, with those that will precede that 
event, ought to make christian believers 
ever watchful; but we do not thence 
conclude, with our authoress, that, in 
consequence of such watchfulness, every 
attempt at the improvement of the 
human race should be interdicted, and 
that we must absolutely wait ““ for the 
Lord’s coming,” before the condition of 
mankind can be in the slightest measure 
ameliorated. The purport of scripture 
appears to us to be sadly mistaken in the 


following passage :— 

«* My uncle sighed, as if oppressed’ by my unbelief 
and slowness of comprehension, and then spoke— 
*1 know not wherefore 1 should be impatient with 
you, Nicodemus, for not comprehending what no 
human wisdom could help you to understand, for 
these things can only be explained by the Interpreter 
himself; although, we, the servants of the only true 
Lord, are commanded to teach, to exhort, to reprove, 
humbly awaiting the kindling of that fire for which 
we can only prepare and collect the dead coal. 
Nevertheless, | am inclined to say, Why are you so 
slow of comprehension ? why must I repeat this truth 
so often to you, that the rule and dominion is not at 
this time in the band of the Lord, bat that he, for 
purposes which as yet we (even those who have 
been brought to place our whole confidence in the 
promises) cannot fully comprehend, has delivered 
this dominion into other hands, viz. the hands of 
him who, having been his enemy from the beginning, 
obtained his first footing in this place by subtlety and 
hellish craft, and hath ever since kept that place 

it us; i h so, that the faithful servants 
of the Lord have never yet been able to make head 
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against them. Neither indeed can it be expected 
that they ever should during the absence of their 
Lord, inasmuch as we acknowledge no head but 
him, nor look for any perfect union of our members, 
but with the head ; and hence it has always been 
found that every attempt to muster and organize, as 
it were, the party of the faithful in this house has 
always failed. In general this failure has been occa- 
sioned by two circumstances, the first and most fatal 
of which has ever been the arrogance of some one 
or_other of the members themselves ; and the other, 
some trick of the enemy, by which he has found 
means to slide in some of his own party into their 
il and hhi ’ 

“*This,’ said I, ‘is a lamentable state of affairs 
and is there no hope of a present amendment ” 

“*Things must remain as they are,’ replied my 
uncle, ‘as I have told you many times before, till 
the Master comes,—then ali will be right.’ 

“* And what is required of us under these circum. 
stances ”’ I asked, speaking somewhat fretfully. 

** «We must stand in our places, and do our own 
work, the Interpreter being our guide and ‘director, 
and not be quitting our own especial duties, to set 
the world upon wheels which will never go round.’ ” 
—p. 125 to 127. 


The actual story que of the allegory is 
slight. A young man, named Nicodemus, 
while at the age of four-and-twenty, feeling 
himself without friend, or means of sup- 

rt, receives a letter from an uncle whom 
e has never seen, inviting him to the ser- 
vice of the best of masters. Nicodemus 
accepts the invitation, and arrives at a 
castle which has long been left by its 
owner, and in which the servants have had 
their own way, entirely thoughtless, and 
even mistrustful of his return. These ser- 
vants are,—Mr. Fitzadam, the intendant or 
steward ; Madame Le Monde, the house- 
keeper ; the Doctor, or Chaplain; Father 
Peter; the Librarian, &c. It will be 
easily perceived that under the images of 
the steward and the housekeeper, the love 
of power, and the worldly-mindedness of 
mankind, are intended to be portrayed. The 
impossibility of reducing any general cha- 
racteristics of our race into distinct person- 
ages, without falling into a labyrinth of 
contradictions and absurdities, was suffi- 
ciently manifested by the writers of our old 
moralities and mysteries, to which the work 
of our authoress stands in nearly the same 
degree of relation as a modern novel does 
to an old comedy; and the personages of 
“ All the World” and “His Wife,” with 
whom those old popish farces were so par- 
ticularly conversant, were identical with 
the Mrs. S’s steward and housekeeper. 
The Doctor and the Librarian are undoubt- 
edly her own, for they are intended to alle- 
gorize the Church of England, and the 
pride or vanity of human learning, with its 
supposed tendency to infidelity. Against 
each of these, the allegoric pages of Mrs. S. 
may be considered as an ambush for a run- 
ning fire of satire and condemnation. The 
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church, or rather, the doctor, is perpetually 

nted as the weak, conceited dupe of 
the intendant and the housekeeper,—and 
we must admit that the wealth and conduct 
of the establishment have given occasion for 
the sarcasm contained in the following quo- 
tation, which is one of the happiests Ai¢s in 
the whole work :— 

“ Now by the time that the chaplain arrived, 
Madame le Monde had gathered her daughters about 
her, and they were all sitting round the fire, the tea- 
table being in the midst of them, aod they being 
tutored by their mother, were ready to receive the 
doctor with their best smiles, and with many honied 
speeches, such as few men can listen unto, and keep 
that sobriety of mind which is needful in the guid- 
ance of life. Nevertheless, they knew perfectly well 
how far to go, and where to forbear ; for their object 
was not to make the doctor believe that they were al- 
together what they were not, that is, faithful servants 
of the true Lord, but to bring him to bear with them, 
he knowing them not to be as yet among the faithful, 
by the shew of such qualities as were pleasing in 
those that were so. Hence, when he had taken his 
seat among them, they began to insinuate certain 
flatteries relating to those parts of bis character and 
conduct, whereon they knew from experience that 
he prided himself, viz. his attention to the children 
of the servants, his care in catechizing them, and 
providing for their wants, and the earnestness with 
which he endeavoured to bring all parties together, 
to the promotion, as they chose to say, of kindness 
aod brotherly love, and of universal good: and thus, 
whilst these young people were gratifying his feel- 
ings in one way, the mother was carefully adminis- 
tering to them in another. She well knew that he 
loved the velvet chair, with its downy cushion, 
which was always placed for him in the corner of 
the fire-place ; and it was in that therefore that she 
caused him to sit, whilst she sweetened his beverage 
precisely to his’ taste, and took care that he should 
have the very choicest morsels ; and when she found 
that he was in the highest state of enjoyment, stretch- 
ing his legs before the fire, and regaling himself with 
that which she gave him, until the sweet liquor ran 
out of the corners of his mouth, she began to turn to 
the subject for which she had sought his company ; 
and having informed him of my arrival, and spoken 
of me with some commendation, as of one who 
might, in good hands, be an acquisition in the 
family, she proceeded to the following effect—for the 
young man who was haoding about the tea, after- 
wards related every word to me. 

“ * Now, my worthy doctor,’ said she, ‘ you and I 
know that there are some subjects in which we do 
not entirely agree; but again there are others in 
which we wholly coincide ; and certain I am, if all 
of your party were as judicious, and candid, and 
benevolent as you are, and as ready to hold out the 
right hand of philanthropy to a fellow- servant, 
although he may not think with him in every poiot, 
there would not be the discords and differences in 
the family which now there are, to the great detri- 
ment of the household, and the injury of the master's 
property; but inasmuch as that worthy man, the 
secretary, continued she, (for it seems that this 
Madame le Monde has the custom, when it serves 
her purpose, to give the most respectful epithets, to 
those she least likes,) this good secretary of ours, is 
perhaps one of the most wrong-headed guides, a 
young man can have on entering first into life. I am 
very anxious that you, my excellent sir, should en- 
deavour to form an acquaintance with the youth, and 
obtain his confidence as soon as possible, in order 
that you may guard him against the absurd notions 
with which his uncle will certainly inspire him, if he 
is not prevented. There is no need, 1 suppose,’ con- 
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continued the housekeeper, ‘to point out to you, my 

dear sir, what those unsocial and very peculiar 

notions are to which I allude ; neither can I doubt 
but that you are thoroughly acquainted with them 
already.’ 

“ * Assuredly so, undoubtedly so, madam,’ replied 
the doctor, ‘I perfectly know that very peculiar 
notion to which you chiefly allude, viz. that extra- 
ordinary and inconceivable idea, pretended to be 
gathered from our master’s letters, respecting his 
intention to return to this place, and to take 
the management of all affairs into his own hands, 
with the further singular notion, built upon the 
former, viz. that none of those disorders of which we 
all complain, can be, or ever will be, regulated until the 
master comes; thus diverting the attention of the 
servants from their respective duties, and paralyzing 
the efforts of all parties, by endeavouring to convince 
each individual, that none of his efforts will ever 
prove effi l in producing that reform of manners 
and morals which we all desire so ardently, and to 
which we are undoubtedly approaching,’ ‘ Dear sir,’ 
added Madame le Moude, ‘let the enemy say what 
he will, it surely cannot be possible that your 
labours, and exhortations, and instructions, &c. &c.” 
—p. 52 to 55. 

The reader cannot fail to notice the fre- 
quent use of the inelegant phrase ‘viz.’ in 
these extracts, with similar obsolete expres- 
sions, more suited to the parchments of a 
lawyer’s desk, than to the pages of an ima- 
ginative composition. 

But it is against “ human learning” that 
all her fears and all her hatred are directed, 
and accordingly the Librarian is described 
by her as little better than a monster: 
“A little man, long-bodied, and uncom- 
monly short from the waist downwards ;” 
“and the forepart of the head, to wit, that 
portion in which the brains are found, being 
unusually low”—may be ludicrous enough, 
and may be characteristic of some pre- 
tenders to learning, of the author’s ac- 
quaintance: but the library of scientific 
and moral truth is, she may be assured, 
under the keeping and direction of a being 
of far more inviting mien and aspect ; and 
she has seen no other than a miserable con- 
ceited dwarf, who enters at the back door, 
and gets acquainted with the names and 
indexes of books, but knows little of their 
contents. Of the real librarian, the advo- 
cates of religion can have no apprehension, 
except in proportion to the instability of 
their own faith ; and when the pious shud- 
der at the investigation and disclosure of 
moral, political, or scientific truths, we can- 
not but suspect that the faith they 
in the truths of the gospel is not founded 
on a rock, but on the sand. 

———— 

Review.—A Narrative of the Peninsular 
War. By Lieut.-Col, Leigh Hay, 
F.R.S. E., M.P. Second Edition ; in 
2 Vols. H. Washbourne. London. 1834. 

Tue five years of the Peninsular war have 

afforded grounds for different opinions, 
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both in a military and political point of 
view. That the conduct of the Emperor 
Napoleon towards Spain in 1808, had 
given both cause and occasion to a large 
and influential party of Spaniards to vin- 
dicate their country from that paramount 
authority which he had long exercised over 
its councils, and which he had, in a more 
direct manner, sought to establish by usur- 
pation, there can be no question ; but, un- 
unfortunately, the views and principles of 
individuals composing that party were far 
from being in unison. Many were actu- 
ated by a devotion to the old monarchy, 
with its supports, the nobility and the 
church ; while a very considerable number 
of others, equally averse to French domi- 
nation, were divided antong themselves by 
ideas, more or less enlightened, relative to 
popular rights. The portion of Spaniards 
in the interest of the French was not small. 
Among these were men, justly indignant at 
the conduct of the queen and the royal 
family ; together with many of liberal opi- 
nions, who thought they saw, in the govern- 
ment of Buonaparte, the prospect of means 
for breaking through those prejudices and 
habits by which enlarged ideas and im- 
proved knowledge were so generally ex- 
cluded from Spanish society. Connexions 
of more than a hundred years’ duration, 
under a weak, proud, and indolent branch 
of the Bourbon family, had caused the 
policy of Spain to lean upon the cabi- 
net of France for advice and direction ; 
and, although the ancient antipathy between 
the two nations was far from being eradi- 
cated, still it may be said, that, since the 
accession of the grandson of Louis XIV. 
to the Spanish throne, the interests and 
connexions of Spain had been greatly assi- 
milated with those of France ; and hence, 
among those Spaniards who possessed most 
enterprize and general intelligence, the bias 
of sentiment was greatly in favour of the 
French. 

At the time when the Emperor of France 
began to put into action his design of ter- 
minating the Bourbon dynasty in that 
nation, the royal family of Spain were 
despicable in the deepest degree. The 
vices of pride, indolence, imbecility, and 
siameless sensuality, were the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the court; but the 
grandees and the ecclesiastics were im- 
pressed with the persuasion that their own 
existence was identified with the retention 
of the sceptre of the kingdom in the grasp 
of this vile and unhappy race; and it is 
from the majority of these two orders, that 
the ignorant population of such a country 
receives its public and political impulses. 
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Napoleon either undervalued or mistook 
the strength and popularity of the priest- 
hood ; and when he found that they were 
not easily to be conciliated, he did’ not 
hesitate to defy their influence. He con- 
trived to fill the great towns and fortresses 
of Spain with French troops, while, on 
various pretences, he removed from the 
country most of the regular and best disci- 
plined soldiers of the Catholic crown, and 
united them with his own armies in Ger- 
many. 

The Tory administration of England 
concluded, that the atrocious outrages with 
which Buonaparte had commenced and 
executed his usurpation, had placed him in 
a position of great difficulty and danger. 
They believed,—or, at least they endea- 
voured to persuade the people of this 
country,—that all Spain was ready to rise 
in arms, and to expel the fraudful invader, 
with shame and lgss, from her «borders ; 
and they anxiously gave ear to the profes- 
sions of patriotism uttered by the Spanish 
juntas, who were, in many instances, 
prompted by emissaries from England 
itself, to implore assistance. Spain was 
not Poland: she had nothing of that 
devout fervour in the cause of liberty and 
national independence, on which courts 
and courtiers look with wonder, but with 
no intention to aid. Spain was uneasy 
and indignant, but her pride and bigotry 
ill supplied the place of that animating 
principle, the genuine spirit of freedom, as 
far as regarded her own energies or exer- 
tions; yet did that very pride and bigotry 
secure to her the commiseration of the 
Tory government of this country, more cer- 
tainly than the warmest and most generous 
popular feeling would have done. 

When we contemplate the Peninsular 
war in this point of view, we are the less 
surprised that from the expedition of Sir 
John Moore, to the battle of Vittoria in 
1813, the Spaniards seem to have regarded 
the hostilities which were being carried on, 
year after year, in the very heart of their 
country, as a contest in which they were 
themselves not principals; and that there 
were times and instances, in which it was 
difficult to say whether they considered the 
French or the British as the greatest 
intruders, The indifference of the Spa- 
niards is, indeed, one of the most decided 
features of the war. They were jealous of 
the reputation which accrued to the better- 
regulated and more resolute movements 
and actions of their allies; and perhaps 
never, during the great successes of the 
British chiefiain, did they sincerely ac- 
knowledge his services, or confidently look 
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for deliverance at his hands. The author 
before us, whose predilections have a ma- 
nifest bias in favour of the real patriotism 
of the Spaniards, and of their friendship 
for their deliverers, cannot avoid giving 
repeated instances of the doubts by which 
they were actuated. After each victory, 
the British army experienced all the diffi- 
culties they might have expected in the 
country of an enemy; they were perpetually 
without food, and were suffered to rely 
upon their own uncertain resources, where 
they had a right to look for all the succour 
of national support. Even after the battle 
of Salamanca, when the French army was 
dispersed, and the Duke of Wellington 
marched in triumph to Madrid, there was 
no popular movement, no bold and reno- 
wail chaicn on the part of a people, the 
prime link of whose chains seemed com. 
pletely unriveted by that event. The Bri- 
tish troops, afler a momentary burst of 
admiration and of thanks on the part of the 
inhabitants of Salamanca, who by that 
battle were delivered from their immediate 
dread of Gallic pillage and devastation, 
were compelled, unaided, to sustain the 
severest deprivations, 

Involved, as this country was, at that 
period, in war with the French emperor, it 
was obvious that the two kingdoms of the 
Peninsula afforded a favourable arena on 
which to combat one of his ambitious pro- 
jects. Our armies and even treasure were 
accordingly poured forth with a profuse 
liberality worthy of a cause higher in the 
scale of freedom, and more serviceable to 
the permanent interests of humanity. Our 
successes were great, and our military 
reputation acquired many bright leaves to 
its laurel crown; but, what was the result ? 
Every symptom of an expansion of mind, 
which during the struggle had occasionally 
endeavoured to admit a faint ray of liberty, 
was closed, and the old government of 
Spain was restored, with all its darkness 
and all its deformities. The Cortes was 
degraded and dismissed, and the few who 
had dared to honour the name of Ferdi- 
nand, by making it, as they hoped, the 
watch-word of a better state of things, and 
had invigorated their loyalty with genuine 
patriotism, were delivered over as the vic- 
tims of his tyranny. The usurped sceptre 
of the wretched Bourbons had, indeed, 
fallen from the hand of the brother of 
Napoleon ; but, unequal as was the power 
of that hand to sway it effectively at so 
momentous a period, was it actually the 
victories of Britain that caused it to fall 
from his grasp ? Can we venture consci- 
entiously to say that the Peninsula was 
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delivered, after all, by the British blood 
which was shed in its valleys and on its 
mountains ; or that the military talents and 
intrepidity of our mighty commander, 
extraordinary as they were, effected it? No, 
it is high and sufficient praise for Welling- 
ton, and his brave associates in arms, that, 
situated as they were, in a country where 
they were acting against a superior and 
desperate foe, as the champions of a people 
who mistrusted them, and of whom a part 
suspected and dreaded the consequences 
of deliverance by their hands, they were 
almost perpetually victorious. It was the 
news of the fatal retreat from Moscow, 
which reached Madrid some time after the 
battle of Salamanca, that liberated Spain. 
The retreat from Moscow was the com- 
mencement of that fall, which, after many 
rebounds,—of which rebounds, that from 
Elba astonished and startled! the world,— 
terminated at last in a rocky grave at 
St. Helena; and the evacuation of Spain 
by the French troops was necessarily one of 
its earliest consequences, 

The author of the present volumes is, with- 
out doubt, an active and intelligent officer, 
and we find him employed, previous to the 
actual commencement of the war, as one of 
those military agents, through whom the 
British government either endeavoured to 
obtain some knowledye of the real feel- 
ings and means of the Spanish people, or 
to conciliate their good will, and incite 
them against the French. It may safely be 
granted that there were great zeal, intelli- 
gence, and military talent, among the gen- 
tlemen on whom this task. was imposed ; 
and yet, with that admission, we shall leave 
ourselves room to declare, that all the facts 
of the war are but a series of proofs that 
they failed in making themselves or their 
government correctly ‘acquainted with the 
sentiments of the Spanish nation, whose 
good will was never very cordially won. 
Our gallant narrator is extremely sore at 
the terms in which Lieut.-Col. Napier, in 
his “ History of the Peninsular War,” has 
spoken of the labours of the military gentle- 
men engaged on these missions. 

“To read his account, says Lieut.-Col. L. Hay, 
of the missions to the several provinces, it would 
appear that a more useless, inefficient, weak, med- 
ling set of persons were never employed to mar a 
great cause,” 

This we conceive to be a very strained 
construction of Colonel Napier’s meaning, 
who does not so much condemn the bust- 
ling activity of the agents, as their reluc- 
tance to let the government fully under. 
stand how little sensible were the Spanish 
people of the favour intended them, To 
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come in contact with the armies of Napo- 
leon, and to liberate the Spanish nation, 
were motives sufficiently popular in Eng- 
land, to sanction a vast expenditure of 
blood and treasure ; and who would ever 


The work of the gallant author is, gene- 
rally speaking, pleasing; and, the small 
portion of the second volume, where, from 
the time of his diffusing among the Spa. 
niards the intelligence of the complete 
failure of Napoleon’s expedition against 
Moscow, to the victory at Vittoria, he is, as 
it were, personally in the hands of the 
reader, possesses a degree of interest which 
is certainly not to be expected in a narra- 
tive which does not profess to give a regular 
history of the war. In point of style, the 
Lieut.-Col. is not always happy, although 
he is apparently at his ease, and claims a 
sort of military right, not allowed to mere 
literary men, ,in the use of words; a right 
doubtlessly conceded at the mess-table by 
the chaplain himself; who, there, might 
perhaps smile at such a verb as “ diffi- 
culted,’ but would scarcely stop the course 
of the bottle by any grammatical order 
against it. Military men, we have ob- 
served, permit themselves to indulge in an 
easy negligence with the parts of speech, 
which is harmless enough in common dis- 
course, but they should recollect that when 
they write and publish, it is a field-day 
with them, and every word ought then to 
keep its rank .and station. The prints 
(small views in aquatint, twenty-two in 
number, ) are from sketches by the author, 
and are extremely well adapted as illustra- 
tions to the contents of the book. Asa 
specimen of our author’s powers of narra- 
tive, we select, as ene of the best, the fol- 
lowing passage from his account of the 
battle of Busaco. 


“The scene presented during this short recon- 
noissance was of the most interesting description. 
Passing through a very picturesque and beautiful 
country, we occasionally descended to the banks of 
the Mondego, or ascended the eminences, from 
whence was discernible the enemy’s line of march 
on the right, at intervals ‘enveloped in ‘dust and 
smoke. To the rear was the imposing line of 
mountain occupied by the allied army, luxuriant 
woods, fertile valleys: great excitement, and a bril- 
liant atmosphere, added to the effect of the whole. 

“The Duc d’Elchingen, on arriving at the base 
of the Sierra de Busaco, was impressed with an 
opinion as to the unattackable nature of the 
ground; but Marshal Massena, after reconnoitring, 
determined to try its strength. At day-break, on 
the 27th, reports of cannon were heard in the direc- 
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tion of the convent of Busaco. These were at first 
audible but at intervals; they soon after became 
incessant, accompanied by heavy discharges of 
musketry. The line of the mountain, irregular in 
its course, intersected by ravines, varying in height, 
forming the convex of a circle, from where we were 
stationed, prevented the slightest prospect of the 
part of the position attacked. 

“It soon, however, became evident, from the 
sound of the firing, that General Picton was also 
engaged; but although nearest in the line, his 
troops, and those by whom the 3d division was 
assailed, were alike hidden from our view. 

“In the immediate front of General Leith’s corps, 
no hostile movements were perceptible ; he, there- 
fore, with the concurrence of General Hill, put his 
division in motion, marching by his left along the 
summit of the ridge intervening between the ground 
on which he had encamped the preceding night, and 
the San Antonio de Cantaro road. 

“On approaching the right of General Picton’s 
position, the whole sierra presented a crowd of light 
troops,"masses of British and French infantry,Jand 
a very warm contest in full progress. At this mo- 
ment, the enemy had penetrated to the very sum- 
mit of the mountain; the outnumbered light in- 
infantry of General Picton were severely pressed. 
When the smoke dispelled, that at intervals enve- 
loped the whole extent of the face and crest of the 
ridge, the highest rocks appeared in possession of the 
French voltigeurs : one officer was particularly con- 
spicuous, on the very highest point; cheering, and 
waving his schakds, he urged on his comrades, then 
climbing the ascent. 

“A column of the enemy now appeared ‘gaining 
the plateau on the mountain-top, with its head di- 
rected so as to ascend diagonally to the line of the 
allied army, by which its left flank was exposed to 
the troops arriving from the right of the British 
position. 

“Colonel Barnes’s brigade of General Leith’s 
corps, composed of the Royal, 9th, and 38th regi- 
ments, had been advanced to the head of the co- 
lumn, and consequently first came in contact with 
the enemy; the 9th regiment, commanded by 
Colonel Cameron, being the leading battalion, 
when about a hundred yards distant, wheeled into 
line, firing a volley, the effect of which was terrific ; 
the ground was covered with dead and dying, not 
new levies or mercenaries, but the élite of the 
French army. This destructive fire being followed 
up by an immediate charge, the enemy gave way, 
rushing down the steep face of the sierra in the 
utmost confusion; nor did his troops attempt to 
rally until on the same ground from whence they 
had advanced to this most unsuccessful and mur- 
derous attack. 

** On the same space of ground has seldom been 
seen such destruction as overtook the division of the 
2d corps on this occasion. 

* Previous to this signal repulse, the other divi- 
sion of General Reynier’s corps had in a similar way 
been driven from the sierra by the 3d division, after 
an attack equally gallant and hopeless. 

“ The battle to the left of the convent, and sus- 
tained exclusively by the light division and General 
Pack’s brigade, closed with brilliant success on the 
part of the allies.”—p. 232 to 235. 


—_—_— 
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Review.—The Infidel’s Own Book ; 
a Statement of some of the Absurdities, 
resulting from the Rejection of Chris- 
tianity. By Richard Treffry, Junior. 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. and J. Mason. 
London. Printed and Sold by Couitas, 
§ Co. York, 1834. 


Tue infidel controversy should never be 
suffered to rest; not, however, while an 
individual remains in the toils, or is in 
danger from the seductions of unbelief. 
As our own times, among other intellectual 
enormities, have been distinguished by a 
revival of the spirit of infidelity, by a reck- 
less and insane industry among the sons of 
unbelief to spread their dreams and drivel- 
lings among the mass of our population ; it 
becomes the christian scholar and philo- 
sopher to be at his post, and to extend 
the shield of truth over our defenceless pea- 
santry and unwary youth. ; 

For ourselves, we think it no dishonour 
to be little read in the loathsome literature, 
which is poured forth—a wide and nau- 
seous stream—by the atheistical press of 
the present day. But if we may venture 
an opinion from the little we have read, we 
should say, that the days and the talents of 
Spinoza, of Herbert, and of Hume have 
gone by; and that our modern unbelievers, 


in*their orations and publications, have only 
fallen upon a novel and monstrous expe- 


dient to raise the wind! But, though gain 
is the object, fatal mischief may be the con- 

uence ; and we, therefore, rejoice to see 
the friends of revelation on the alert. 

That the cool, close, steady, and invin- 
cible book of Paley is superseded by this 
“ Infidel’s Own Book,” is what we can 
not affirm. The real question between the 
Infidel and the Christian must, after all, be 
the value of historical, documentary, and co- 
incidental evidence for certain facts which 
form the ground-work of our holy and 
benign religion; and if men of sceptical 
principles could be induced to investigate 
such evidence with becoming seriousness 
and perseverance, this unnatural and por- 
tentous warfare would soon be at an end. 
As, however, such close and sedate research 
is rarely to be found, and especially among 
the patrons of unbelief, a volume like the 
present, more easy, more excursive, and 
more popular, may not be without its use. 

We confess that the title of this work 
does not please us, “ The Infidel’s Own 
Book.” If this is to be understood as 
denoting a volume which may supersede 
the thousand others on the same subject, 
from the pens of so many great and learned 
men, then, to say the least of it, as a title, it 
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is not very modest. And if it be designed 
as a title, to take, like, “‘ Every Man His 
Own Lawyer,” “The Child’s Own Book,” 
i then we think it, as a title, inappro- 

riate, and far below the majesty of its 
theme. There is a sense, however, in 
which we should be glad to see this title 
reduced to propriety ; we should be glad to 
see this little volume purchased and perused 
by every infidel in the land, and thus be- 
come “the infidel’s own book.” 

He must, indeed, be a writer of no com- 
mon powers, who shall be able, after all 
that has been done, to bring into the infidel 
controversy something absolutely new. 
Perhaps the only new argument which has 
been produced for ages, on this question, is 
the one so successfully elaborated in the 
Hore Pauline; and the novelty even of 
that may be disputed, though its truth 
never can. The general reader, therefore, 
must not take up “The Infidel’s Own book,” 
with the expectation of being astonished by 
some unheard-of disclosure of intellectual 
wealth. He will, however, find what will 
abundantly repay his perusal: he will find 
some of the unanswerable reasonings of by- 
gone days, in the attire of 1834. He will 
find the production of a vigorous under- 
standing, that has freely ranged in general 
literature. He will perceive with pleasure 
an ardent, honest, and generous feeling 
transfused through a clear and convincing 
argumentation. He will see with satisfac. 
tion the watchful eye and dauntless bearing 
of a youthful centinel, guarding the outposts 
of our sacred camp. Ina word, he will 
find in this little volume an amiable and 
spirited exposure of the absurdities which 
a rejection of the christian religion neces. 
sarily involves. 

As a specimen of the style, we take 
rather than select the following paragraph : 


“‘ The most summary and convenient way to ter- 
minate the controversy is, boldly to denounce the 
history of the Bible as altogether fabulous. He 
who does this, needs no argument, no research, no 
evasion: he requires nothing but an unblushing 
front, and a remorseless conscience ;—and if to 
these he can add some choice lampoon on the book 
the truth of which he denies, or some pungent 
expression of contempt for the intellects of those 
who believe in it, and for the futility of itsfalleged 
evidences ; or, best of all, if by a parade of learning 
he can establish some sort of resemblance between 
any mythological fooleries and the history of the 
scriptures, and persuade his followers of their equa- 
lity,—he has done as much as, in the estimation of 
many, the case requires, and he retires from the 
arena with a supercilious smile, leaving his neo- 
phytes agape with admiration, or chuckling with 
delight. 

“The miracles of the Bible, however, are matters 
of plain history, and by the ordinary rules for 
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authenticating historical testimony they are to be 
judged. To prove them or any other parts of scrip- 
ture history false, by instituting a parallel between 
them and some of the fables of heathen poets, is 
just as ingenious and forcible as if a man should 
demonstrate the worthlessness of the writings of 
Arrian, by discovering some coincidence between 
his history of the expedition of Alexander, and that 
of the wanderings of Don Quixote; and who can 
for a moment doubt but that something very plau- 
sible and clever might be said on such a subject? 
As to reducing the Bible to an entire allegorical 
fable,—for what will not men attempt ?—you may 
as rationally allegorize the annals of Tacitus. In 
e ning the miracles of the Bible, we repeat, we 
have to do with plain historical testimony. A man 
may deny that there ever existed such a person as 
Julius Cesar, or such a city as Babylon,—that 
there are such things as volcanoes, or that the sun 
is larger than a coach-wheel—but it would be mon- 
strous to suppose that such denials cast any sort of 
doubt on the historical or scientific facts to which 
they referred. If the infidel imagines that the 
miracles, or any other historical parts of the Bible, 
are rendered at all questionable by his mere denial 
of them, then we have ample right to accuse him 
of the most gross absurdity : if he does not, and yet 
makes the denial, with the wish to impose on 
others by naked effrontery, he is liable to a far 
more serious accusation. Between the two, we 
leave him to make his choice, while we proceed to 
detail more particularly the consequences yf his 
position, for which, of course, he is responsible, 
however silly, monstrous, or incredible.”—p. 72 
to 74, 


Mr. Treffry is the son of the Rev. Rich. 
Treffry, president of the Methodist Con- 
ference. We congratulate the son on that 
distinction, to which the suffrages of the 
Wesleyan ministers have elevated his 
father; and with equal satisfaction we 
congratulate the father on the ability, learn- 
ing, and piety of his son. 


ee 


Review. — Memorials of Two Sisters. 
Edited by the Author of Aids to Deve- 
lopment, &c. Seeley and Sons, Fleet St. 
Jondon. 1833. 


Tue editor informs us that “the papers 
contained in this volume are presented to 
the church of Christ, because it seems to 
be for its advantage, and for the Master’s 
honour, that His trizmphs in the soul of 
man should not be hidden, especially when 
the individuals selected for the display of 
his grace, being unknown, there is nothing 
to turn away the eyes from his operations.” 
The bulk of this publication is made up of 
the diaries, letters, meditations, &c. of two 
young ladies, under the signatures of Anne 
C. M, and Emma L. M. who were mani- 
festly amiable, pious, and _ intelligent; 
* one of them died at the age of twenty-six, 
the other of twenty-three. The lives of 


REVIEW.—-MEMORIALS OF TWO SISTERS. 


both were passed in their own families, and 
(with but little interruption) in sickness.” 
The relics of such interesting young persons, 
sanctified by religion, and cheriched by 
family affection, are to be respected ; and 
though the closet devoted to prayer in the 
mansion of their own friends and relatives, 
would have appeared to us to be the 
appropriate sanctuary for urns so pure 
and so delicate, we are not displeased at 
their being presented, in the name of the 
religion they loved,—of the religion which 
enabled them to bear patiently the linger- 
ing death of relentless disease, by its pros- 
pect of life eternal,—to the contemplation of 
society. It is, indeed, almost impossible 
for any human being, of sensibility, to read 
the following sentence, written by a young 
woman in the last stage of a decline, with- 
out a tear: in her state, such an apostrophe 
to all that is pure in nature, may be com- 
pared to one of those transitory flashes 
which it is the nature of her disorder to 
throw for a moment over the cheek, to 
make, as it were, the constant pallor 
of the countenance more indicative than 
before, of the approach of death. The pas- 
sages in the diary, in the midst of which 
this and one or two others of a fainter hue 
are found, have, indeed, the calm quiet 
loveliness of a celestial existence upon 
them. They are not of this world ! 

* *T love, in the midst of fallen beings, to have 
something unfallen to look upon and contemplate. 
—And such is nature—beautiful nature —fairest 
image of the Eternal. What is falsely named decay 
in thee, is but varied forms of beauty, preserving us 
from every feeling of saticty or weariness. Beautiful 
always in every time and season; only putting on 
and off the spring, summer, and autumn dress, to 
shew that thou art beautiful in them all, and beau- 
tiful without them, Fed. 1823.’ ”"—p. 134. 


We shall add a portion of a letter from one 
of these young ladies, by which it will be 
seen that their religion was truly the religion 
of the mind, without the slightest taint of 
weakness or bigotry :— 


“In accordance with the sacred Scriptures, and 
with the character of God therein revealed, I must 
believe that the moral law, as declared throughout 
the Bible, is the rule and directory of conduct for a 
believer. As I write, the importance of the subject 
rises before me, and, with a sense of its importance, 
my inability to do it justice. Indeed, these obser- 
vations appear to me to be but like the notes of a 
sermon, (though I should be sorry to tax you with 
reading my enlargement,) so comprehensive is the 
point in question, and so much more might be said 
concerning it. I wish it were in better hands; for 
I cannot but believe, that much error is produced 
by the rejection of the moral law. I have not writ 
ten, I trust, without sincere prayer, to be led to 
believe and write according to ‘the lively oracles of 
God.’ For any sentiments advanced in the state- 





REVIEW.——-AN ESSAY ON MORAL TUITION. 


ments, I alone am responsible; for I do not know 
that I have read any thing on the subject, at least 
scarcely any thing, except the Bible. In writing 
on any subject, Ihave only the Bible before me; 
for it would perplex and confound my ideas, to con- 
sult the works of human authors on the question, 
whatever it may be; though I refuse not the appli- 
cation of any recollected passage from their writ 
ings. But to surround myself with books, would 
be like David going forth in Saul’s armour, which 
he had not proved. Some would call this pride, 
arrogance, and presumption; but I trust to your 
kindness, to make allowance for a mind of some- 
what an independent cast, which has always been 
in circumstances to strengthen, rather than coun- 
teract its natural tendencies. 

“ *T think not with any set of persons, neither do 
I think a prescribed set of thoughts. It has often 
been said to me, How, believing such a doctrine, 
ean you hold such opinions of another? With this 
sort of reasoning I have nothing to do. I must be 
convinced, and receive each truth separately; and 
if they do not harmonize at once, I must wait for a 
clearer understanding of one or both, to cause them 
to unite. It would be as effectual to bring forward 
the Articles or Liturgy of the Established Church 
to a dissenter, as the rules of his faith, as to make 
one truth necessarily dependent on another, with 
regard to its reception by me. I desire to keep my 
mind as perfectly open to conviction as the frailty 
of my nature will permit, and ‘to be from all, yet 
serving all.” ” —p. 175, 176. 


——-_~>-——- 


Review.—An Essay on Moral Tuition, 
and the Influence of a Good Example. 
By William Brand, Junior. Wightman, 
Paternoster Row. London. 1834. 


Tuts-is a very excellent, though short tract, 
comprised in less than seventy pages, in 
large type, on a most important subject ; 
a subject which cannot be too frequently or 
too urgently enforced ; we mean, that of 
education by example. ‘ There are many 
things,” says Juvenal, from whom our 
author takes the motto in the title-page of 
his small volume, “ deserving of serious 
condemnation, which impress indelible 
stains on the purity of youth, and of which, 
nevertheless, parents themselves set their 
children examples.” The author, in his 
preface, ventures to express a hope that 
the sentiments, which his production con- 
tains, will meet with approbation. He need 
not doubt that, as his inculcations are 
founded on the undeniable propensity of 
the young to imitate the conduct of those 
for whom they have, by birth, affinity, or 
early habits, imbibed feelings of affection 
or respect, the merited attention of the 
moral and religious classes of society, to a 
tract so persuasively written, cannot be 
wanting. We extract the following pas- 
sage as a specimen of the style and 
manner :— 
2D. SERIES, NO. 39.—VOL Iv. 
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“ How careful should parents be, to afford their 
children no precedents for sin, nor temptations te 
commit it, when they reflect on the amount of guilt 
which one ;wicked habit will probably occasion ! 
How earnest should be their endeavour, to allow 
nothing to escape their lips, or appear in their 
deportment, which might be interpreted, in the 
remotest sense, as a permission of iniquity! 

“There is reason to beiieve in this view, that a 
want of self-command alone, on the part of adults, 
has often been a cause of incalculable mischief to 
the rising generation. Parents have been angry 
with their children, and, unmindful of the scrip- 
tural admonition, have provoked them unto wrath, 
and the natural effect has been, that, by a bitter- 
ness of temper, and harshness of expression, they 
have sown the seeds, in the minds of their off- 
spring, of a multitude of crimes. There is an inde- 
pendence in man, which displays itself even in 
childhood, and often degenerates, through bad 
management, into sullenness and obstinacy. Any 
attempts that may be persevered in, to eradicate 
this principle, which is inseparable from our nature, 
and common to mankind at large, will not only be 
always defeated in the end, but may raise it to defi- 
ance. A determination to break a high spirit, when 
it was advisable to bend it, and to hold a youth in 
terror, when he might have been wrought upon by 
kindness, has often been a cause of those distress- 
ing occurrences, which have destroyed the peace of 
families, in which children despising the authority of 
their parents, have left them by stealth, plunged into 
vice and crime, and torn their hearts with anguish . 

“ The exhibition of a selfish kind of character to 
the notice of the young, may be also specified, as 
calculated to entai] upon them the most disastrous 
consequences. It is owing to the indulgence of a 
selfish disposition, that the heart of man is so often 
steeled against the distresses of man; that the 
miser unites inhospitality with avarice, that the 
man of pleasure is unfeeling as well as profligate, 
and that the tyrant immerses himself at once in 
sensuality and blood. 

“It may have been observed of children, that 
they not only feel a portion of respect for virtuous 
character, in common with mankind at large, and 
which, to venture a remark, may vary with their 
knowledge, but that they are fond of imitation, 
whatever its object, in a remarkable degree. 
They seem to be prompted to the imitation of 
example, independent of its excellence or turpi- 
tude, as by asort of instinct. They have such a 
preparation of the heart, such a conformation of 
the mental structure, that they are led to seize 
upon almost every thing within the range of their 
observation, with little regard to its qualities or 
uses, and to make it the model or the motive of 
their actions. Taking this view of the power of 
imitation, as it is possessed in childhood, it is 
undoubtedly a part of wisdom, not to say a duty, 
to avail ourselves of it in the work of education.” 
—p. 34 to 36. 


This extract affords a fair specimen of 
the practical character and tendency of this 


little work. It seizes important subjects, 
treats them in a judicious manner, and well 
deserves the attention of parents, to whom 
it is chiefly addressed. 

T 183.— VoL. xvi. 
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Review.— Guidone ; A Dramatic Poem. 
Saunders § Otley, 8vo. London, 1834. 


In one of the dreamy passages of Ossian, 
he tells us that certain gihed spirits hovered 
over the scene of battle, cognizant of, with- 
out sharing, the agitating passions of the 
combatants : and mystically dramatized, in 
the air, what was transacting on earth. 
This strange notion is forcibly recalled to our 
mind by a perusal of the little work before 
us. It is a dramatic m, founded ona 
ge occurring at Vol. i. p. 165 of 
bertson’s History of Charles the Vth: 
and the author states that :— 


“ Although the above passage has been used as a 
basis for a plot, it may be well to advertise the 
reader, that neither in incident, character, or attri- 
buted sentiments, does the drama make pretension 
to historical truth ; its purpose being to illustrate, cer- 
tain general truths relative to human life and the con- 
science of man. 


Our limits forbid as extensive and ela. 
borate an examination as we could wish 
to bestow upon this performance : and we 
must content ourselves with but a few 
general observations. 

We took up the work by accident, and 
rejoice that it happened to come under 


our notice. It is really a luxury, amid 
the wide wilderness of our present lite, 
rature, to light upon such an oasis as is to 

found in this exquisite performance. 
The language, the thoughts, are equally 
pure and lovely ; gushing 


** With soft force, from the deep well 
Of a most chaste aod delicate heart.” 


We shall shew the reader a drop or two, 
—and let him judge for himself :— 


“Oh God! 

What mauner o’ world is this, where love performs 
The offices of hate! Fondly it clasps, 

And—like the simple flower that wraps its leaves 
Tenderly round the sleeping fly, but hath 

No power thereafter to release its guest,— 

Its soft embrace brivgs agony and death.”—p- 15. - 


“ Oh, farewell, peace! farewell, ye tranquil hours 
Passed in calm muse upon a world far off, 
Or on a heart at rest! Pleasant it was, 
‘With hopes and fears barred out, to sit and watch 
My lonely taper burning silently.”"—p. 17. 


“* Do then your will. 
Hereafter, when our story shall be known, 
As it must ove day—for misdeeds like ours, 
Pile on them what we will, are not extinct. 
But though the mountain obstacle do work, 
And from the summit glare upon the world.” —p. 2¢ 


~—"* Exquisite mockery! The bow of promise 
Gilds the long-stranded wreck.” —p. 24. 


* Oh, he was ever gentle, wise, and good ! 
His saddest temper sweet as others’ mirth, 
His blameless mirth Ake joy that rings sts peal 
From culm and sacred towers.” —p. 31. 


REVIEW.—GUIDONE. 


“J shall live near to death, and | shall watch 
The calm reflection from his marble home 
Steal on my quiet cheek, and settle there ; 
And smiling, note how, day by day, I grow 
To the complexion of that statue pale, 

That soon will lie upon my monument.”—p, 32. 

‘ “1 
Could stand, with folded, calm expectancy, 
Before that curtain of obdurate woof, 
Which limits mortal vision, whose dim folds 
Perpetually do stir, but never rise.” —p. 44. 





“* What! though you have kept 
A father's fondness treasured in your heart, 
Which neither ab nor Vicissitud 
Nor gust of passion could disturb, 
But oft-times when the ship was tempest-driven, 
And all beside was racking with the wind, 
This one well-fended lamp burnt ou, and held; 
Within its crystal ‘closure, undismayed, 
Its small domain of brightness and of calm,”— 

p. 51, 52. 





Exquisite as are these morceaux,-—and 
we should quote three - fourths of the 
poem to do it justice—the palate of the 
public, we fear, has grown so gross with 
‘feeding on garbage,” that their rich 
flavour may be quite disregarded! Had 
the writer of this ‘ Dramatic Poem’ lived 
years ago, he would instantly have been 
elevated to one of the highest pedestals in 
the ‘halls of poesy ;’ but now—we question 
whether the author’s name will even be 
inquired afier; whether an edition will 
sell ? 

“ Oh, that a voice so passing soft and sweet, 

Should waste its music ‘mid the hurricane.” 


Tt will be observed that we offer no 
formal analysis of the work; we may, 
perhaps, hereafter do so, —but now con. 
tent ourselves with stringing together a few 
pearls out of the casket ‘ Guidone,’—to 
tempt the reader!—one noble passage 
more,—which we doubt whether any living 
poet can exceed, if one or two could 
equal :—and we conclude. Guidone (an 
exiled nobleman) is viewing, through a 
castle window, a tempest raging without :— 


“ Let the storm on—it broke no calm in me, 
Nor to my mind brings added turbulence ; 
Rather, it stills tumn)tuous thought within, 
To watch this uproar of the elements ; 

The rushing wind, and the loud hissing rain, 
And lightning pale, that screwls with humid hand 
Huge hieroglyphics on the screen of night, 
Balkin the dazzled vision of the seer, 

Who fain would read that writing on the wall. 
Peal on, ye thunders? and urge all your fires, 
Ve quick-repeated lightnings! till ye threat 
The nations with a molten firmament ; 

For while your dreadfal pageant is displayed, 
The vulture-conscience something shall relax 
The fixture of his talons, and surcease 

The secret and unutterable wound. 

Ob that ye Powers, so strong to ruinate— 
Whirlwind and torrent, and the forky blaze— 
Might enter in the past, and ruin there, 

And strike the life that Aas been! O, that is, 
‘That ever will exist in the Most High, 
Unchangeable reality of thought !’—p. 16, 19. 





EUROPE 1N THE WINTER OF 1833-4, 


This ee passage will not, we think 
be found anywhere exceeded in the com. 


positions of Byron ; and deeply shail 
we regret to find the writer—whoever he 
may prove to be—laying aside a lyre that 
has sounded so nobly. 

But we must ‘snarl in our vocation,’ as 
critics, before concluding — and _ inquire 
whether such lines as these can possibly be 
read in metre :— 

“ Fulfilment of vows made in childish years.”—p. 10. 
“ And by an ambition brought to deadly fault.”"—p. <3. 


Or, whether the following, 
“ As plays a silent lightning in the sky,”’—p. 10. 
can possibly be correct? Are lightnings 


ever otherwise than silent? But such as 
these are atoms of dust on a diamond! 


EUROPE IN THE WINTER OF 1833-34. 


Great Britain, a nation of extensive 
maritime commerce, has been plunged into 
deep embarrassments by the violent hurri- 
canes and long-continued south-westerly 
winds, which have prevailed dnring the 
past season: great has been the loss of 
shipping, and melancholy the loss of lives, 
along her coasts, and far and wide upon 
the trackless deep. These inscrutable pro- 
vidences of God call loudly upon the 
nation at large to humble itself beneath 
His mighty hand, at whose command are 
the elements, and who hath all power both 
in heaven and in earth. Much of the 
political excitement of the last year has 
subsided, and the manufactories are nearly, 
if not all, in full work. An evident im- 
——— has taken place, and hope 
wells with complacency upon future 
prosperity. 

The abolition of slavery, enacted by the 
three estates of Britain, has been received 
in the West India and other colonies with 
a cordiality beyond expectation, and is 
progressively coming into operation, We 
congratulate the world on this death-blow 
to slavery, which, struck home by the 
British senate, bids fair ultimately to issue 
in the tyrant’s dissolution. 

The Pilgrim's tax, that diabolic partici- 
— of Britons for sordid purposes in the 

orribly obscene idolatry of the East, is by 

an order of government now no more. 
Let there be joy on its exit; and may its 
presence never pollute nor its ghost haunt 
these regions any more for ever. 

Ireland is more tranquil than heretofore, 
and improvements are in bud: may they 
bring forth fruit to perfection! Could she 
be delivered from the pestilential breath of 
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the agitator, she might yet enjoy, peace and 
prosperity. 

Portugal is yet far from being tran- 
quillized : the two brothers continue their 
unnatural warfare with various success, but 
the sword of power remains with Dom 
Pedro, who steadily progresses in his 
efforts to subjugate that country. Dom 
Miguel is still besieged in Santarem, in 
which city great mortality prevails, and to 
which one of his sisters has fallen a sacrifice. 
In the mean time, Dom Pedro has pushed 
forward a force on the road from Lisbon to 
Oporto, which has taken Leira and some 
minor towns, and which bids fair to open 
the communication by land between these 
two important cities, and to clear the inter. 
mediate coast of the Miguelites. There 
appears a prospect of assembling the Cortes 
at Lishon, but no time has yet been fixed 
for the opening of that assembly. 

Spain, in the midst of distractions, is 
driven to the necessity of changing its mea- 
sures and convoking the Cortes, and, on the 
eve of bankruptcy in its finances, seems at 
a loss to know from what quarter to look 
for assistance, Fierce battles have taken 
place in the northern provinces, between 
detachments of the Queen’s troops and 
bodies of insurgent Carlists, some of which 
have continued for two and even three 
days, wherein numbers fell on both sides, 
yet no decisive results have followed ; 
both, therefore, seem as ready to fight again, 
as during the first onset. Thus do distrac- 
tions perpetuate themselves, and the hor- 
rors of war, once begun, afflict a whole 
nation. 

Switzerland, situate between France and 
Italy, has again been made the thoroughfare 
of those bands of turbulent exiles, who 
disdain quiet, and range from country to 
country under the pretence of liberty, in 
quest of rule, and it is to be feared, like 
other marauders, in quest of plunder. How, 
lamentable are the consequences of these 
lawless irruptions into the abodes of peace! 
Savoy and Switzerland have suffered 
severely. 

Italy is yet perturbed, and its various 
armed force, frequently in action with 
insurgents, barely suffices to put down one 
insurrection ere another arises. Savoy was 
recently surprised by bands of Piedmontese, 
German, and Polish exiles, who invaded it 
in detachments of fives, until these amounted 
to many hundreds: when this force was 
concentrated, it became formidable, and 
was with difficulty defeated and dispersed. 

In Greece, the Turkish domination has 
some time ago ceased; the last garrison; 
namely, the troops which occupied the 
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Acropolis of Athens, evacuated that fortress 
in the spring of last year, and King Otho 
is now in full possession of that city, which 
is become the capital of Greece. The 
country is divided into ten provinces, and 
committees on religion, on education, on 
jurisprudence, &c. are tranquilizing and 
renovating that long-distracted community. 
Education, both of children and adults, is 
in progress upon an extended scale, and 
the happiest results are anticipated. 

Turkey is divided—so divided, that the 
sword of power hangs upon a single hair— 
the quantum of assistance each of the now 
two great powers can obtain from the great 
powers of Europe against the other, whether 
in peace or war. The Grand Sultan and 
Mehemet Ali, independent each of each, 
as to politics, interests, government, &c., 
are yet both dependent upon the leading 
Christian states ; and this dependence, well 
known to themselves, is a galling curb 
upon the arrogance of the Moslems. The 
Mahometan no longer dictates to the world. 
“The Christian dog.” is become a lion, 
yea, a lion in his very streets, majestic and 
awful, and the rampant trampling of the 
Koran quails before the Cross. The vic- 
tories of Navarino, of the Balkan, of Ad- 
rionople, of Algiers, of Greece, &c. have 


overwhelmed the assumptions of Mahome- 
tan potence. He descends to reason, and 
dares no longer cry, ‘‘ Obedience to the 


Koran, or death.” [n Constantinople and 
in Cairo the Bible is now endured; and 
in many of the provinces, even in the 
East, education progresses. The sun has 
thus arisen, and its radiance obscures the 
crescent ; time will complete the rest; the 
word has gone forth from God, and it 
will come to pass. ‘He shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him.” 

The principalities having been the sub- 
ject of discussion among the leading powers. 
It is rumoured that they are to be relieved 
from the pressure of the Russian troops, 
and that, as heretofore, hospodars are to 
be immediately elected. The ancient cus- 
tom was for the Porte to choose these 
governors out of the noble Greek families, 
principally of the Fanau, among whom 
these viceroyalties were the highest posts 
of honour. Who are now to elect, and 
from what families the hospodars are to 
be elected, is a subject for conjecture. 

In Russia the bible is making progress ; 
it is already printed and distributed therein 
in ten languages, and we trust it will have 
free course. Hope dwells upon this in- 
teresting movement amidst northern lethargy 
and darkness. Light is light wherever 
scattered, and life hangs upon its rays. 


EUROPE IN THE WINTER OF 1833-4. 


*‘ As the rain cometh down, and the snow 
from heaven, and returneth not thither, 
but watereth the earth, and maketh it bring 
forth and bud, that it may give seed to 
the sower, and bread to the eater; so 
shall my word be that goeth forth out of 
my mouth: it shall not return unto me 
void ; but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shall prosper in the thing 
whereto I sent it, saith the Lord.” 

Austria, occupied in the affairs of the 
East, seems to have averted the evils which 
hung upon her frontier, by restoring the 
adjoining principalities to somewhat of their 
ancient state; if, indeed, this is actually to 
be the case. Ever watching over Italy and 
Germany, we find this great leading power 
determined that no innovations shall be 
made vpon the constitution of the German 
states; but that, under her supremacy, 
all things shall continue in statu quo. in 
Italy also, the same watchful superintend- 
ence pervades all the states. 

Prussia, ever intent on gain, profits by 
her custom-house regulations, to the great 
annoyance and even injury of her neigh- 
bours, as well as distant states; whose re- 
sources, in the course of transit through her 
territories, is subjected to exactions and 
delays which materially affect the mer- 
chants concerned therein: and as the ter- 
ritories of Prussia are scattered through a 
great portion of Germany, it is difficult to 
avoid falling in with some part of them, 
in whatever direction you travel.” 

Poland has recently received yet another 
chain, the three great powers who hold it 
in bondage having decreed, that no fugi- 
tive from any one of the partitions shall 
find an asylum in the other, but that each 
shall deliver up ali delinquents without 
distinction. How many links in the chain 
of slavery are necessary to chain effectually 
freeborn men ! 

Sweden, Norway, aud Denmark have at 
length adopted the plans of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, and are giving 
copies of the Sacred Scriptures plentifully 
to the people. Peace is their policy, and 
aloof from the agitators of the rest of 
Europe, they are left at liberty to pursue 
their object, and improve their several 
countries. 

Saxony, amidst commercial privations 
from the regulations of Prussia, maintains 
her integrity and enjoys peace. 

Germany, the birth-place of faction, is 
kept down by the strong hand of power, 
and, amidst her hordes of agitators, enjoys 
much more of tranquillity than politicians 
have prognosticated would fall to her share 
during this age of revolution. Much good is 
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mingled with great evils throughout this hete- 
community, and the good prevails. 
olland and Belgium, like two pouting 
children of the same family, each with his 
finger across his lips, stand looking upon 
the ground, rather than towards each other, 
motionless, instead of cordially embracing, 
and casting past injuries to the winds. 
Twe such neighbours, whose lands and 
whose waters are so interlaced each with 
each, that neither can move scarcely a step 
without interfering with the other, ought 
long ago to have emerged their quarrels in 
their mutual interests, and become friends. 
France is French, even to this day— 
liable to huge perturbations on ordinary 
occasions, notwithstanding all her improve- 
ments. A recent duel, wherein one of 
the combatants fell, ended in a public 
funeral, during which the whole armed force 
of Paris scarcely sufficed to keep the 
peace! Marseilles has been distracted by 
hands of liberalists, who paraded the streets, 
and burnt in effigy Louis Philippe; upon 
these the military fired, and several were 
killed and wounded. In Lyons more than 
eighteen thousand workmen have struck, 
upon somewhat similar a to the 
trades’ unions in England, and it would 
require an army to quell their violence. 
A new tariff of customs has been presented 


to the chamber of deputies, for their ap- 


proval; in this the duties on iron are 
reduced, and the duty on coals remains as 
heretofore, but the consumption of steamers 
are to be exempted. 

The potent factions of Europe are, under 
the name of reformation, intent on revolution. 
There are, however, numbers of master- 
spirits, who, notwithstanding the rush of the 
daring throng, yet hold fast with a firmness 
worthy of the cause they advocate, and in 
the meekness of wisdom, the genuine prin- 
ciples of reformation. While the first strike 
boldly at the throne, and by political agita- 
tion aim at power and dominion for them- 
selves, the latter “ seek the peace of the city 
wherein they dwell, and pray unto the Lord 
for it; for in the peace thereof they have 
peace.” The kingdom of the political agi- 
tator is upon earth, and for this he contends ; 
but the kingdom of the true reformer is in 
heaven : and while the one aims, »y pulling 
down others, to raise himself up to dominion 
and splendour, the other labours to raise up 
every man to a participation with himself of 
the grace of God, during his pilgrimage upon 
earth, and to the fulness of glory at his right 
hand for ever. These diverse warriors of 
the latter days have taken the field, and in 
potent bands are each eagerly contending 
for his favourite dominion. 
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Books, newspapers, pamphlets, maga- 
zines, and even tracts, are issued from the 
arsenals of political agitation, fraught equally 
with learning, eloquence, and daring. Talent 
of the first quality, and energies of the high- 
est order, call forth and launch these mis- 
siles into the field of battle, and unflinching 
perseverance reiterates assault to assault, 
unfearingly — the nations. These agi- 
tators write for, declaim to, and excite 
the masses of mankind. The world is their 
field, and their aim is to conquer even to 
the ends of the earth, and in succession im- 
print their dogmas, in indelible characters, 
upon the nations, even to the end of time. 
To these, warriors against thrones, hosts of 
infidel scorners, ever and anon ally them- 
selves; and while the kings of the earth are 
their ostensible mark, their real attack 
is directed against the King of heaven. 
“ Strike, but hide the hand,” is their motto ; 
and Jesus, the Redeemer of mankind, who 
is full of grace and truth, is the Being these 
detest. Dark, insidious, and vengeful are 
their movements, and thousands of unsus- 
pecting victims fall beneath their sting. 

Books, pamphlets, magazines, and tracts, 
quite equal in learning to the profane, and 
last, not least, the volume of revelation, 
without note or comment, in whole or in 
parts, are the missiles in the wide-fought 
tield of the missionary armies of the faith. 
The cross is their ensign ; and Jews, Pagans, 
Papists, Grecians, Mahometans, and unre- 
generated Protestants, are alike the objects 
of their attacks, as well as the hordes of 
infidels who, under all these names, wage 
war against God, and against his revealed 
will, without cessation. Slaughter is not the 
aim of these missionary armies, for to all 
they offer life, life for evermore. 

The impression made upon the present 
generation by these scientific champions of 
error and of truth, is highly interesting to the 
mind of contemplation. Full half a century 
has passed over my mind, during which a 
wide and uninterrupted field of observation 
has shed its beams around me in the richest 
variety ; and the past, amidst all that has 
passed away of the manners and customs 
of mankind, like a dream, has vanished, to 
appear no more; while the present, fraught 
with portentous realities, is beheld with awe. 
No man can now be neuter ; “ Light is come 
into the world ;” it shines around, and none 
but the wilfully blind remain in darkness. 
With the apostle, we would say, “‘ The night 
is far spent, the day is at hand: let us, 
therefore, cast off the works of darkness, and 
let us put on the armour of light.” 

Wa. Cotpwe tt. 

King Square, Feb, 22d, 1834. 
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THE POOR OF KILKENNY. 


Mr. Eprror, 
S1r,—The following very important and 
interesting statement, respecting the pre- 
sent condition of the poor of Kilkenny, was 
drawn up by a very intelligent gentleman, 
who is intimately acquainted with the 
country, and the manners of the people, 
and has a strong claim to be admitted into 
your pages. P. B. W. 
The pauper population of Kilkenny; its 
proportion to the other inhabitants; the 
manner of life, the food, clothing, and 

lodging of the paupers, &c. 

The population of Kilkenny is calculated 
at 25,000 souls, and it is no exagyeration 
to state, that 5,000 of this number are pau- 
pers ; beings who, when they rise in the 
morning, cannot say, where they shall pro- 
cure the day’s sustenance. They are, lite- 
rally apecking. mendicants living on alms: 
some few of this description reside in the 
obscure lanes branching from the principal 
streets, but the great bulk take up their 
dwellings in the large suburb of straw- 
thatch’d hovels, that disfigure the entrances 
to the city on every side. As mendicants, 
they may. be divided into two classes ;— 
street-beggars, and those who travel through 
the country seeking relief. The latter are 
the greater number. The street-beggars go 
from door to door, with unwearying, but 
wearisome pertinacity, craving from every 
shop-keeper, and from every person seen 
purchasing in a shop. The most clamorous 
amongst them are squalid women with 
droves of ragged children; both parents and 
offspring disgusting to the eye unaccus- 
tomed to the foulness of abject poverty ; 
but very many of them are old decrepit 
creatures, of both sexes, in a state of 
wretchedness too visible to be doubted. 
The other class of beggars travel through 
the contiguous country, from ten to eighteen 
miles in the day, craving potatoes at the 
farmers’ houses ; and droves of them may 
be seen, as the evening closes, wending to 
the town, each carrying from five to eight 
stone weight. These potato- beggars, as 
they are technically called, cannot proceed 
in their quest more than three days in the 
week ; it is too wearisome a journey to be 
performed daily. On their return home, 
they lay by as much of their collected 
stores as will feed the numerous mouths in 
their hovels ; the residue they carry to the 
market, to be purchased by others as poor 
as themselves; who, although they may 
have employment, must buy their only food 
in small quantities. The result of this sale 
gives the only means of providing fuel, 


candlelight, clothing, and lodging for them- 
selves and their families. It will be under- 
stood at once, ~~ wherever the potato- 
crop ha to fall short, these 

pean fies.» 2 wl sad straits ; they an then 
literally starving. In the advanced season 
of the year, too, when the farmer begins to 
doubt whether his stock will hold out until 
a fresh crop comes in, they are but scantil 
supplied, and they are reduced to great dif. 
ficulty. They are then obliged to establish 
a petty traffic,—they take with them into 
the country the value of a few wee. in 
tobacco, needles, thread, &c. and, as cash 
is a rare commodity with the wives and 
daughters of the peasantry, they succeed in 
procuring something over the usual supply 
by barter. 

Besides the professed mendicants, there 
are others whom I may truly class as pau- 
pers in as great a degree, and who con- 
tinue to exist by methods often curious and 
characteristic. 

There are many who purchase from the 
servants in the citizens’ houses, the coal- 
ashes raked from the fire as useless; this 
they diligently sift and work, and retail to 
their neighbours, the beggars, as fuel ; it is 
well kneaded with clay, and formed into 
balls, which, with proper management, will 
ignite, and forms + alin the exclusive 
firing of the poor. Many go forth them- 
selves, and employ their children to gather 
the scattered straw about the market-place, 
which they sell for manure, 

Many, again, scrape the roads, and with 
great labour, accumulate dung-heaps near 
their doors, which shut out the pure air, 
and substitute a poisonous atmosphere. 
Others set up hotels of a very miserable 
character, indeed : for a house (a hovel I 
should say) containing two rooms, each 
ten feet by six, they pay a weekly rent of 
two shillings ; each corner of each apart- 
ment, they re-let at fourpence : which pro- 
duces a profit rent on Saturday of 8d. 
on this, on the product of the dung-heap, 
and on the sale of the pig, (always the most 
comfortably lodged of the family,) all pro- 
ducing annually six pounds, five or six 
persons must be fed and clothed. As to 
the food of the beggars and other paupers, 
it is invariably potatoes throughout the 
year; perhaps a little sour milk may be 
added, or a salt herring as a relish for the 
whole family; or, again, that which is face- 
tiously styled a blind herring, as salt dis- 
solved in water, to give their roots (potatoes) 
a flavour. Their clothing is universally a 
filthy collection of rags, scarcely covering 
their persons. Their lodging is wretched 
in the extreme ; in a room twelve feet by 
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eight, I have reckoned not less than ten 
beds. These are formed of damp litter, 
and spread out on the damp, mud floor ; 
the rags worn during the day, forming the 
bed-clothes ; there was scarcely a path- 
way between their beds. At uprise each 
wretched creature crawled forth, the moist 
straw was coiled up into bundles around 
the wall, and the floor left vacant for the 
purposes of the day, There may be, in 
each cabin so inhabited, three men, per- 
haps more, with wives and children,—the 
wives the beggars of potatoes,—these men 
call themselves labourers. At harvest time 
they will get, perhaps, three weeks’ employ 
—in the potato-digging season, as much 
more,—in the potatu- planting time, as much 
more ; nine weeks of employment through- 
out the year. At other times they are gene- 
rally lounging about, idle, dejected, de- 
sponding; not idle from choice, but of 
necessity. I have had occasion from time 
to time to have somewhat to do, requiring 
the employment of labourers; and on such 
occasions the petitions for work, the be- 
seechings, the entreaties to be employed, 
were incessant. Deputations of weeping 
wives and children were sent to me; per- 
sons who might have influence were en- 
gaged in their behalf; the favour to be per- 
mitted to earn a few shillings, was as ar- 


dently sought after, as if some prospect of 


treasure was before them. I have hitherto 
spoken only of paupers living on chance. 
The greater proportion of the suburban 
population are scarcely, I might say, in no 
respect better; the food, the clothing, the 
lodging, not a whit superior ; the only dif- 
ference is this, they are not obliged to crave 
alms ; the uncertainty of employment, and 
smallness of the wages, not enabling them 
to enjoy any comfort.—There may be one 
or two important conclusions drawn from 
the foregoing statements. It cannot be 
denied that where such a mass of misery 
exists, there must also be the greatest incen- 
tive to crime; yet, at the period when the 
cholera prevailed to a frightful extent, at 
the quarter sessions of the peace, there 
was but one boy of fourteen to be tried for 
petty larceny. I have spoken of the great 
number begging potatoes around the coun. 
try contiguous to Kilkenny ; there cannot 
be less than one hundred so employed 
daily. If I say that each collects five stone, 
I do not over-rate the quantity; this gives 
the daily produce, five hundred stone ; 
annually, one thousand one hundred and 
fifty tons ; value,two thousand two hundred 
and eighty-two pounds,—this is a moderate 
calculation, — y under the mark. The 
great number of paupers at Kilkenny are 
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supported—by whom? The street-beggars 
do not rap at the closed hall-doors of the 
private houses—wherein the people of best 
circumstances dwell; they are not seen 
crowding around the dwellings of the 
wealthy ; they are supported by the strug- 
gling shopkeepers, by every one who, from 
his pursuits in life, must keep his door 
open; many of those just raised above 
their own debasing wretchedness. Who are 
they that support the clan called potato. 
beggars ? are they the men of fortune ? are 
they the persons enjoying the luxuries of 
life? No, the closed gate, and the watch- 
ful porter in the gate-lodge, deny access to 
the filthy mendicant; the beggars are never 
seen strolling up a country gentleman's 
avenue, They go from one farmer’s house 
to another ; and so long as the potatoes are 
abundant, they are never sent away empty- 
handed. A beggar is never refused assist- 


- ance by a farmer’s wife; and it is to be 


noted, that under the roof of a great many 
of these tillers of the land, a dish of animal 
food is not. dressed twice in the year; the 
potato is the only sustenance. I have 
stated the value of the potatoes given in 
this way at £2,282, at the least, paid by 
the tillers of the soil of a circumscribed 
circuit around the town, to the poor of 
Kilkenny, by people often as wretched as 
those they feed. The Divine law says the 
poor must be maintained ; the Divine law 
says, too, that each man must contribute 
for this purpose according to his means, — 
This is not done,—the burden rests on 
those who can least afford it ; and the legis- 
lature should interpose to deduct from the 
abundance of the wealthy, when they will 
not obey the great mandate, — ‘to feed 
their brethren.” 


GLEANINGS 


Rara Avis.—\t is said, that in observing the late 
solar ecli with powerful glasses, Sir James South, 
and Mr. Gwilt, at the distance of three miles apart, 
observed in the field of their respective instruments 
the apparition of a large bird, and neariy at the same 
instant of time. This curious circumstance is endea- 
voured to be explained by the flight of an eagle at an 
immense height in our terrestrial atmosphere ; bat 
the story reminds us of the the elephant in the moon, 
7. turned out to be a mouse in the telescope.— 

At, Gaz. 


Numerical Figures.—The numerical figures we now 
employ began to be made use of in Europe, for the 
first time in 1240, in the Alphonsean tables, made by 
order of Alphouso, son of Ferdinand, king of Castile, 
who employed for this purpose Isaac Hazan, a Jew 
singer, of the synagogue of Toledo, and Aben Ragel, 
an Arabian. ‘The Arabs took them from the Indians 
in 900. The other eastern nations received them 
through the means of the Spaniards, in a short time 
after their invasions. ‘lhe first Greek who made use 
of them was Pienudes, in a work dedicated to 
Michael Palevlogns, in 1270; so that the Greeks had 
them not from the Arabs, buat the Latins. These 
ciphers were first used in Paris in 1257, and became 
generally adopted in England about the year 1450. 
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admission of air, that ‘os 
usual pressure and noi 
above the spot where he Ay Thinking it might be 
one of the men who had thus unwarrantably disturbed 
his slumber, he called out to know who was there ; 
but receiving no answer, aod the annoyance rather 
increasing, he got up, and, peeping through a loop- 
hole to discover who it was, he beheld an enormous 
bear, snuffing about to find out the entrance to the 
hat, which he was then —_—ewe. and no doubt in 
ne minutes more wo have reached his prey, 
in, however, had presence of mind to seize 
a loaded musket which was at hand, and levelled it at 
the monster as he was tearing open the door, ‘Lhe 
ball took effect; gad. although he did not kill it, so 
severely wounded the animal that he immediately 
made off. He, however, shortly returned, delibe- 
rately walked across a plank into the vessel, seized a 
young tame bear which lay on the deck devoured 
one-half of it, and was again making off, licking his 
chops, when be was pursued and shot. Being one of 
the la argest of many they met with in those inhospita- 
ble regions, the skin has been brought home as a 
curiosity. 
Extent of the Russian Empire.—In no age nor = 
any record of by-gone nations, is & para i to 
found for the almost boundless extent of the enue 
dominions, as they exist in the present day. This 
colossus of power forms a connected whole, which is 
dislocated by no seas, and intersected by the posses- 
sion of no intervening sovereignty. ‘lhere is not any 
part of it which lies at all disjointed from this con- 
gruous mass, save that which lies in America, and is 
severed from it by a narrow strait. This portion, 
after all, does vot amount to a fifteenth part of the 
Muscovite caere, which of itself is larger than 
Europe and Australia put together. It stretches over 
three quarters of the world; occupying the larger 
portion of the north of Europe, the whole of the north 
of Asia, and ae of the north-west of America, The 
connexion of the latter with Russia in Asia is main- 
tained by a chain of islands, which run from the 
yi oy of Kamtschatka in Asia to the Peninsula of 
Alashka in America. The Russian empire compre- 
hends nearly two hundred and fifty degrees of lougi- 
tude—consequently nearly two-thirds of the circum- 
ference of the whole globe ; and about forty degrees 
of latitude—for it extends from Pyzdry, the last sta- 
tion on its Polish frontier, to Queen Charlotte’s 
Sound in America. When it is 12 o'clock at mid- 
night at its westernmost int, it is 16 minutes 
past 12 o’clock at noon at its easternmost. It com- 
— a seventh part of the habitable earth, and a 
ve-and-twentieth part of its superficial extent, land 
and water. It is 75 times larger than Prussia, 70 
times larger than Great Britain and Ireland; 68 
times larger than Italy; 64 times larger than Sweden ; 
37 times larger than France ; ; and 31 times larger 
than Austria, The climate of this immense sove- 
reigaty is as varied as its com — parts: here we 
have the heats which ripen the grape, the almond, 
the fig, and olive, the pomegranate and orange in the 
open air; and ,, the excessive frigidity which 
reduces mercury to the state of hardness in which it 
mey be hammered ; at one extremity the bear housed 
d eternal ice, and at the other the camel passing 


- tain discovered an un- 





over a hot-bed of arid sand ; spring blooming alon 
the Caucasus, whilst life and vegetation are — Aan | 


along the frozen strand of the Vistula and Neva. Yet 
in all his greatness, the autocrat scarcely counts twice 
as many lieges as the king of England ; and is lord of 
scarcely as many cities and merket-towns as the single 
Emperor of Austria. 
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